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NOTE. 



This book is not intended as an autobiography. 
It is written indeed in the first person, but this 
is only as a matter of convenience, and is not 
always meant to carry with it the suggestion of 
individuality. The " I " may be regarded as a 
fictitious entity, employed merely as being the 
least cumbersome of pronouns, and the lightest 
literary vehicle for the conveyance of thought. 

In such a work, standing as it does in no specific 
relation to the life-history of any person, the 
chronological order is of little importance. The 
sequence is the sequence of ideas, which is not 
necessarily the sequence of time. Accordingly it 
will be found that the chronological order has been 
followed only when there seemed to be a distinct 
convenience in following it. Such sketches as the 
book contains are almost of necessity desultory ; 
it will be sufficient if the reader find them 
entertaining. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OXFORD. 

Oxford in a transition state — ^Athleticism — "Bat." Price — 
Corporal punishment of undergraduates — University ser- 
mons — Taking notes of them — Provost Hawkins— Mr. 
Valentine Cox — Dean Mansel — His Bampton Lectures 
— His puns — His controversy with F. D. Maurice — Scouts 
as punsters — The natural history of the scout — His scraps 
of learning — Osborne Gordon — The scout the only Oxford 
institution unchanged by modem progress. 

Oxford was still Oxford pure and simple when 
I first knew it as a child. It was not, as it is now, 
Oxford plus Peckham, and with a strong infusion 
of Lillie Bridge. The High was not crowded with 
perambulators, nor were the College grass-plats 
covered with infant dons. No Fellow looked for- 
ward to matrimony, except in combination with a 
living, and by no means always then. He regarded 
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Oxford, not only as his alma matery but as his 
placens uxor also. He might hope to pass a long 
life and die peacefully in his College bed, undis- 
turbed from first to last by any feminine influence : 
cherchez la femme would at that time have had no 
meaning at Oxford. It is true there were bed- 
makers — who can escape them, any more than he 
can the grave-digger? — ^but, to judge by appear- 
ances, the bed-maker all the world over is distinctly 
neuter. Certainly the bed-maker exercises no agi- 
tating influence — except over the bed-clothes. The 
only ladies at Oxford were the wives and daughters 
of the Heads ; and even Heads were often un- 
married, or, if married, had been spared the usual 
consequences of matrimony. In a word, young 
ladies were almost unknown, except during that 
one wild wicked week which men call Commemo- 
ration. 

Oxford was then supposed to have charms 
enough of her own to make her true sons and 
scions indifferent to feminine attractions. Learn- 
ing, like virtue, should be its own reward ; but 
Oxford was liberal with other rewards far more 
substantial. In sober truth, the rewards were 
sometimes a good deal more substantial than the 
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learning. In those days a little scholarship went a 
long way ; and, after all, no great amount of Latin 
and Greek was required to enable a man to be an 
effective bursar. It was never supposed that be- 
cause a man was a Fellow of a College, he should 
therefore help to train up other Fellows ; he might 
rest and be thankful, if he were so minded. If he 
cared to teach, well and good ; it was an excess 
of virtue which claimed and received a liberal 
recognition. 

Those were still palmy days for farmers, though 
Cobden and Bright had already laid the axe to the 
root of the farming interest. The farmer was 
gnashing his teeth over the cheap loaf, but he had 
not yet been overwhelmed by the deluge of im- 
ported grain. Rents were still high, and College 
revenues as a consequence considerable. A Fellow- 
ship in itself was worth having, and there were 
many odd pickings for a deserving Fellow. Perhaps 
the life then led by the Fellows was not very in- 
tellectual. The meals were heavy, the wine was 
strong ; and this high living may have interfered 
disastrously with high thinking. Still, long before 
this. Oriel had come out into the fresh air with a 
wonderful exhibition of intellectual strength, and 
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Balliol had already established its claim to be a 
learned college. A change was no doubt in pro- 
cess of making, but it had not as yet visibly altered 
the genius loci Men had not yet taken to drinking 
cheap claret, and it was still commonly believed 
that good old port, and plenty of it, was absolutely 
necessary to counteract the baneful effects of the 
Oxford climate. Routh, the President of Mag- 
dalen — a two-bottle man — ^was thought to have 
greatly confirmed men in this belief by living to 
nearly a hundred in the immediate vicinity of an 
open sewer called the Cherwell. All the same, he 
was not in strictness entitled to the " C " upon his 
coffin. Foulkes, the Principal of Jesus, had been 
nearly as successful in his life-struggle in the 
Turl, aided by the same potent medicine. Men 
still sat a long time over their wine in the Common- 
room, and an incautious exposure to the fresh air 
of night had been known to bring disaster to 
several dons. The blue ribbon of the Teapot was 
then an unknown decoration ; and the Elizabethan 
breakfast of beef and beer had its admirers amongst 
the undergraduates. 

At that time Athleticism, though beginning to 
feel its strength, had not yet come with that rush 
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which since then has carried discipline off its legs. 
The undergraduate world boated vigorously and 
played cricket with a certain gusto. Probably 
Rugby football was played somewhere — a Rugby 
man without his football is as unhappy as a pen- 
sioner without his pipe. But football was not yet 
generally popular ; Major Marindin, with his 
Association Challenge Cup, had not made his 
appearance as a public character ; and the Oxford 
contribution of broken legs and collar-bones would 
now seem ridiculously inadequate. The athletic 
sports were just beginning, and that highest pro- 
duct of physical education, the Record-Breaker, was 
forcing himself upon the notice of the British public* 
Men hunted more than they do now, and amongst 
the hunting men was a fair sprinkling of dons. Neate 
of Oriel — familiarly known as " Chawley " — was a 
devoted lover of the sport, and as hard a rider as 
one would wish to see. There were several others 
whose faces were familiar to me, but whose names 
I cannot at the moment recall. A few of the 
undergraduates hunted in pink ; but the peculiarity 
of the Oxford of that day was that it was still 
considered to bie primarily a place for study rather 
than for gymnastics. Nous avons changi tout cela ; 
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but I am given to understand that a certain amount 
of study is still possible at Oxford. 

Modem Athleticism has no doubt a discipline of 
its own, but it has played the mischief with acade- 
mic discipline. The Oxford man has never been 
able to love his undergraduate gown, that strange 
dorsal apron with its obtrusively useless streamers, 
which as an article of clothing is inadequate, and 
as a decoration, ridiculous. But in those days he 
compromised matters with the authorities by con- 
senting to carry it over his arm in the forenoon. 
Flannels were not then a necessity of his existence 
all day long. Even in the afternoon flannels were 
not recognised by the authorities as a correct cos- 
tume. As a rule they were winked at ; and, besides, 
Proctors were never wont to be on the war-path at 
that period of the day. But there was at least one 
Proctor to whom flannels were such an abomination 
that he was never weary of chcising them. He was 
a Pembroke man, Bartholomew Price by name. Bat. 
Price, in common parlance, a profound mathema- 
tician, one of those strangely-constituted men to 
whom even such a painful thing as a calculus 
occasions no suffering. Short-tempered but long- 
winded, and profoundly impressed with the truth of 



the twentieth proposition in Euclid (Book I.), he 
occasionally succeeded in running down some 
flannel-clad oarsman returning exhausted from the 
boats. In all such cases the University chest — 
that ark of the Oxford covenant which no mortal 
eye has ever yet been privileged to behold — was 
sure to be enriched to the extent of five shillings 
the next morning. It was only a crown, but even 
this may be a crown of sorrow to the impecunious 
undergraduate. At any rate Bat. Price made, I 
should think, a record in the way of unpopularity 
at Oxford. It is hard for any Proctor to be popu- 
lar ; who could love detective.judge and executioner 
rolled into one ? But there are degrees of unpopu- 
larity, and Bat Price, during his year of office, 
managed to take a very high one in that school. 
At any rate the roar of execration that rose from 
the upper gallery as he entered the Sheldonian 
Theatre on Commemoration Day was impressive. 
I think he liked it ; it rejoiced his mathematical 
heart It was the natural, nay inevitable, conse- 
quence of the line of conduct he had adopted 
during his year of office, and any other reception 
would have been illogical and inconsequent As it 
was, the proposition came out splendidly — Q.E.D. 
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It had to be demonstrated, and demonstrated it 
was. 

I ought to add that his unpopularity lasted only 
during his year of office, and he was really a most 
kind-hearted man. 

Nowadays, dirty flannels and bare legs are 
masters of the situation. Young Oxford dresses, 
if at all, when it runs up to London. But our lot 
is cast in evil days, and the Agnosticism of our 
philosophers has been translated into the devil- 
may-care-ism of our young men. Pot-hats have 
been seen in Piccadilly, and the irrepressible cyclist 
is preparing to storm the Park. Oxford, now more 
than formerly in touch with the outside world, 
reflects the whims and fashions of the passing 
moment. The life that once was crystallized is 
now in sempiternal flux. " The old order changeth, 
giving place to new ; " and there is no Bat Price 
as Proctor to run down the Present — except, in- 
deed, verbally. 

At the time of which I am writing, the corporal 
punishment of undergraduates had only just ceased 
to be (theoretically) possible. As a matter of fact, 
such punishment had not been inflicted at either 
university for some centuries. Thanks to Dr. 
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Johnson, we all know that it received its final 
consecration in the person of the inspired author 
of Paradise Lost. It was impossible to find a 
fit successor to Milton, and the then authorities 
had an academic horror of bathos. Hence corporal 
correption had to cease as a fact, but it remained 
as a possibility. It might still be disinterred from 
various parts of that very expensive book, the 
** University Statutes," which each undergraduate 
had to purchase at his matriculation. It was said 
for example that this was the proper legal penalty 
for playing marbles in the Schools' quad ; and the 
terror thus inspired must still have been consider- 
able, for no one ever ventured to play marbles there 
in my time. However, the humanitarianism of the 
age had at last succeeded in expunging it from the 
Statutes by the time I returned to Oxford as an 
undergraduate. But there remained certain relics 
and traces of the same childish stage of discipline. 
Thus undergraduates at some colleges were ex- 
pected, not only to attend the University sermons, 
but to take notes of those discourses, which notes 
were afterwards inspected by the College tutors. 
Now there can be no doubt that a sermon is a 
good thing, and the proof of it is that all the 
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world IS agreed that a very little of it goes a great 
way. But a University sermon is sui generis. 
It lacks the wholesome corrective and safe anchor- 
age of a preliminary service ; it is, so to speak, a 
sermon on the loose, detached from its natural 
safeguards and limitations, and liable therefore to 
err in the direction of excess. It is true it is 
preceded by what is called the " Bidding Prayer," 
but this is altogether too short and thin to restrain 
the sermon properly. I think it is Aristotle who 
says that we are all of us more likely to go right 
if we are controlled in a measure by circumstances ; 
and It is no doubt for lack of this control that the 
University sermon is so apt to go wrong. Every- 
thing connected with it favours an abnormal and 
unhealthy development. It has disengaged itself, 
as I have already said, from any service. It has 
acquired the prescriptive right to be of any length, 
however exaggerated. As if this were not enough, 
it is often understood to represent the whole 
thought of a lifetime. Some Oxford man takes 
Orders, goes down into the country, lives a useful 
and monotonous life there for many years, but 
keeps his name on the books of his college. As a 
consequence, there coipnes to him, just as he is 



dropping into the grave, a summons to preach a 
University sermon. His sees his opportunity, and, 
instead of dying harmlessly, retreats into his study, 
where he slowly and elaborately pieces together all 
the choicest morsels of his many sermons, and goes 
up to his Alma Mater with this portentous patch- 
work in his pocket In due time there comes to 
him at his lodgings the silver mace-bearer, who, 
mace in hand, conducts him through the crowded 
streets to St Mary's Church. There he unfolds his 
patch-work by the hour, and is as happy as his 
hearers are miserable. Then he is reconducted 
with the same ceremony to his lodgings, and re- 
ceives through the mace-bearer a five-pound note 
from the University in token of her gratitude at 
having done with him. 

But, alas ! in former days the undergraduates 
had not done with the preacher when the latter 
descended from the pulpit. The notes that had 
been taken had to be written out and submitted to 
the tutor. Such notes ! Confusion worse con- 
founded — the disjecta membra of the sermon, 
hacked and mutilated beyond recognition I The 
poor note-taker was not much, if at all, to blame. 
He did what he could, but the sermon was, often 
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enough, a hash to begin with, and if not a hash, 
why then a piice de resistance^ tough beyond the 
records of bull-beef. Then, too, the actual note- 
taker was frequently only the middleman. The 
undergraduates took it in turn to undergo St. 
Mary's ; and the man who went handed his notes 
round afterwards for the use of those who had not 
been present. The result that ultimately reached the 
Dean or Tutor was a kind of theological pemmican, 
in which the theology was chopped so small as to 
be in the highest degree insipid. En revanche^ 
it was very satisfying. For the most part, it was 
probably taken as read by the ultimate reversioner, 
or reserved for special use during his next attack 
of insomnia. It is generally believed that the 
schoolmaster has yet to be born who can read 
through a single imposition submitted to him by a 
pupil ; and it is to be feared that the mangled 
relics of University sermons were cruelly neglected 
by those to whom they were consigned. 

All that is over now. It practically ceased with 
the Hegira of Hawkins. As long as he remained 
Provost of Oriel, Oxford could still boast a chief 
corner-stone in the edifice of tradition, and the 
obsolete did not rush to utter ruin. When at last 
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he went — -and he was tough and hard to move — 
a good deal of the Past went with him. What 
Oxford man of a certain standing does not remem- 
ber him, short and slight, and upright even in old 
age, with the keen eyes, and the hair absolutely 
white, and the ever-present air of a self-assertive- 
ness too unconscious not to command respect ? He 
was the last Bourbon of Oxford, the final represen- 
tative of the right divine of Heads. In his time 
the followers of Reform had to be cautious, and 
hardly dared say of Oxford, " £ pur si muove^ 
His great topic, and the one idea that dominated 
his nature, was Authority ; and by Authority he 
meant the abstraction of those general principles 
which had made him Provost of Oriel with two 
thousand a year. Peace to his ashes ! He was a 
good man and an able man ; and there came a 
time when even he saw that you cannot stop the 
train of progress merely by standing in the middle 
of the line. Then he moved to Rochester as a 
natural halting-place towards the grave. 

I have mentioned the good old man in this 
connection because he was the last great stickler 
for the practice of taking notes of the University 
sermons. Any practice less calculated to train 
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harmoniously and happily the religious instincts 
of the undergraduate mind it is impossible to 
conceive. Fortunately it is one thing to attend 
these sermons,, quite another to attend to them, 
even if you do take notes. Were these sermons 
to be followed intelligently, one and all, by any 
average mind, the result must needs be intellectual 
and moral chaos. In the pulpit of St. Mary's, 
High Church and Low Church, Broad Church and 
No Church, are for ever striving for the mastery. 
The sermon of this Sunday contradicts the sermon 
of the last, nay, it has never yet been conceded 
by envious fate that the two sermons of the same 
Sunday should agree together. And yet the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors during their year of 
office, and the two beadles — irreverently termed 
" pokers " — during their natural lives, have to 
listen to all of them. The Gold-Poker, Mr. 
Valentine Cox, certainly looked latterly a little 
sermon-beaten. The burden of that body of 
divinity from the University pulpit was, no doubt, 
at times too heavy for him, in spite of his efforts 
to maintain an equipoise by sitting himself on 
other bodies as University coroner. 

The most notable sermons at that period were 
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the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Mansel. Every one 
knows that the original intention of such lectures 
was to furnish some fresh argument for the faith. 
Now faith has always a hard struggle, but her 
hardest struggle is often against her own de- 
fenders. Have not bishops, with the best inten- 
tions, been known to sow doubts broadcast 
through a congregation by the very elaborateness 
of their arguments in defence of orthodoxy ? And 
did not King James II. declare that the perusal of 
Hooker's ' Ecclesiastical Polity ' — that masterly 
defence of the Anglican Church — had made him a 
Roman Catholic ? He said that Hooker did not 
carry his argument to the end — and, certainly, 
that eminently judicious divine has a singular 
felicity in stopping short. It is a great gift, and 
invaluable to an ecclesiastical writer. 

Mansel was not altogether like Hooker. 
Hooker used language as a balancing-pole ; 
Mansel as an instrument of mental legerdemain. 
The one with difficulty maintained a hazardous 
equilibrium ; the other revelled in the security of 
a metaphysic, which, when analysed, proved an 
illusion. Not but what Mansel bad a theory of 
religion. He fancied it a discovery almost 
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Newtonian in its scope and originality. Certainly 
it was a little startling. He had been struck by 
the narrowness of the basis on which orthodox reli- 
gion rested. Founded on something so fallacious 
and treacherous as man's ability to comprehend 
or even apprehend God, it seemed to him as un- 
stable as an inverted pyramid. He was anxious 
to broaden the basis on which it rested ; and, 
searching in his mind for the broadest possible 
basis, he came to the conclusion that this was to 
be found in absolute and necessary ignorance. 
On this illimitable foundation he reared his super- 
structure of religion. Man knew, and could know, 
nothing of God ; hence the need of a religion and 
the appropriateness of Bampton Lectures. This 
was the Manselian philosophy in its ultimate naked- 
ness ; but, no doubt, as he introduced her, there 
was something of the goddess in her gait Closely 
considered, it was (however innocently intended) a 
huge practical joke to get such a philosophy 
accepted as a new revelation, and to use the 
Bampton Lectures as the channel for conveying it 
to an admiring world. For the first time, the 
disciples of ignorance became aware that they 
were the truest philosophers ; and they were duly 
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grateful. As a consequence, Mansel's Bampton 
Lectures were a great success. They attracted 
even the college scouts — men, as a rule, more 
given to material than metaphysical abstractions. 
Conscious of their own ignorance, they loved the 
little man with the big words who proved so 
clearly that the. learned had no more insight than 
they. Thanks to Mansel, they could now be 
mentally naked and yet not be ashamed. So they 
crowded round the pulpit-stairs, and hung on the 
lips of the duodecimo divine, as he spun his ver- 
bal subtleties, and, with a solemn face, played his 
practical joke upon religion by kicking away the 
stool on which she rested. It was, no doubt, an in- 
tellectual treat — a tour deforce^ though a strange one 
for a champion of Christianity. It was felt by many 
to have been inadequately rewarded by a deanery, 
even though the deanery was that of St. Paul's. 
But though he died only a dean, Mansel remains the 
Primate of All England as a metaphysical juggler. 
It is instructive to remember that his whole life 
was spent in the sphere of verbal subtleties. He 
was always juggling with words : did he at last 
become himself their plaything? He was an 
incorrigible punster — worse in this respect even 

C 
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than Lewis Carroll. He called puns his digestive 
pills, and had always an ample supply of them at 
table. On one occasion (so Burgon told me), at 
a dinner in the Oriel common-room, a clumsy 
carver managed to land a fore-quarter of lamb 
upon the table-cloth. " How shocking ! " said one 
of the Fellows in an undertone to Mansel. " Well, 
if not shocking, at least lamb-on-table " (lament- 
able), answered Mansel. Ex uno disce omnes. 
This was perhaps as good as any he made. To 
tell the polemical Burgon, when the latter was 
Vicar of St. Mary's, apropos of a proposed new 
railing outside his church, that it was " only fair to 
have it, as there was so much railing inside," was 
petty in comparison. But the following epigram, 
made by him at the time when it was proposed 
to exact two essays from all candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, is neat : — 

" The degree of D.D. 'tis proposed to convey 
To an A double S by a double S.A." (Essay). 

In his life-time, Mansel had a great reputation 
for profundity ; but the profundity was in 
appearance, not in reality. He was dexterous and 
subtle, and could so handle words as to make them 
appear the symbols of a profound meaning. But 
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his words were like George the Fourth's waistcoats 
— you found at the end that they involved a 
nonentity. It is probable that his metaphysics 
were, after all, but a solemn (and no doubt, un- 
conscious) phase of his prppensity for punning. 
At the time, the joke was taken seriously, 
especially by F. D. Maurice, who was nothing 
if not serious. Regarded in some respects as 
a heretic himself, Maurice, though too nebulous 
for the understanding of the vulgar, had a positive 
religion, and believed intensely in what he believed 
in at all. His whole soul recoiled from the mock- 
ing negation which Mansel put forth as a religion. 
So he rushed into the arena, a mystic against a 
metaphysician, as if a flitter-mouse should challenge 
a mud-eel. In real truth they never met or could 
meet ; there was no common ground. The sequel 
of their respective careers is instructive to the 
student of human nature. The earnest mystic, 
who did more than any man of his day to render 
a belief in religion possible to enfranchised in- 
tellects, was deprived of his professorship and 
died the minister of a proprietary chapel. The 
subtle if unintentional subverter of the primary 
foundations of religion died the head of the 

C 2 
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Metropolitan cathedral. Thus wisdom — worldly 
wisdom — is justified of her children.* 

I have referred to Mansel's propensity for 
punning, for I think it was highly significant of 
his whole cast of mind. In some men, punning 
is the natural reaction from profound and fatiguing 
thought; in others, it is the effervescence of a 
nature essentially frivolous. When Dr. Johnson 
said that the man who could make a pun 
could pick a pocket, the remark was something 
more than the expression of an inconsiderate 
abhorrence. For every pun is, in fact, a verbal 
petty larceny ; in the more excruciating specimens, 
a robbery with violence. The true meaning of 
which a word has enjoyed the undisputed 
possession for centuries is suddenly filched or 
wrested from it, or it is pitilessly butchered to 
make a punster's holiday. Surely in this there 

* Lest in some of the above remarks I should seem to be 
dealing out hard measure to Dean Mansel without sufficient 
occasion, I will avail myself of one extract from Mr. Maurice's 
book, * What is Revelation ? ' Speaking with reference to 
MansePs treatment of the Atonement and the different views 
held by divines respecting it, Maurice says : " Of all out- 
rages upon philosophical method and upon ordinary English 
justice which are to be found in our literature, I believe this 
(of Mr. Mansel) is the most flagrant" 



is some lack of the finer moral instinct. But it 
carries with it its own Nemesis. The man who 
plays constantly with words becomes at last their 
plaything ; he lives upon the surface ; he loses 
all deeper insight ; he becomes a creature of 
quodlibets and quiddities, to whom a verbal 
quibble seems at last as genuine as the pro- 
foundest truth. Words are things solemn and 
sacred, yielding yeoman's service to those who 
treat them well and respect them, but certain, like 
tortured slaves, sooner or later to betray the mind 
that wantonly ill-uses them. 

To pun requires a certain nimbleness of intellect, 
for which reason puns are, as a rule, thrown away 
in rural districts. Who slays fat oxen need not 
himself be fat ; but it needs a certain superficial 
sharpness to feel the point of a pun. But even 
the lower type of town intellect is often capable 
of making them. Cockneys revel in puns, and 
at a London theatre the Gallery is always on the 
look-out for them. There was a scout at Oxford 
in my time who was greatly given to them. They 
were not good ones, even as men count goodness 
in this feeble kind of facetiousness ; but they 
possessed a certain originality ; and if he did not 
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make such good puns as Mansel, he was, I think, 
a profounder humourist He told me one day 
that he had just been waiting on Bishop Crowther, 
the first native African bishop. 

" How did you like him ? " I asked. 

" Well, sir, I must say, he treated me with great 
Africa-bility — I mean affability. He's a suffragan 
bishop, isn't he, sir? Oh, I always thought that 
was the contraction for South- African." 

This I believe was the man who evolved the 
new derivation for " Collections," the well-known 
college examination at the end of each term. 
According to the new philology, the word did not 
mean the collected result of the term's work ; it 
was a contraction of the words " College-Exami- 
nations " worked out as follows : — 

College-examinations. 

CoUege-examations. 

College-exations. 

CoUege-extions. 

Collections. 

The natural history of the Oxford scout has yet 
to be written. No doubt, he has been described 
superficially in such books as * Verdant Green,* 
but it is astonishing how little is really known of 
him. He has existed for centuries. The office is 
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generally hereditary ; there is probably no greater 
victim of inherited instincts ; but no Galton has 
as yet undertaken to study him. He lives on 
terms of surprising familiarity with his young 
masters, and yet they do not know him in the 
least; he leads an absolutely separate existence. 
He hovers round them, half guardian-angel and 
half-tempter, but, before all things, residuary 
legatee. They come and go, but he goes on for 
ever, like the brook — like it, too, in that his life 
is eminently liquid. Personally he seems to care 
but little for solid food, but his family are less 
abstemious, and, as an honest man, he has to 
provide for them. He makes, however, in his own 
case, an exception in favour of cigars, and also 
seems to live a good deal on broken glass. No 
human being has ever seen his wife — she is the 
academical Mrs. Harris — but his eldest son, who 
generally enters upon life with a back as bent as 
his father's, is introduced in due time with a 
view to succeeding the latter. It has been said 
that scouts, like donkeys and post-boys, never die 
— they only disappear ; but this is a vulgar error, 
though they generally have very good reasons for 
putting off as long; as possible the cross-examina- 
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tion of Rhadamanthus. They sometimes die of 
consumption, but never of decline ; their commonest 
complaint, however, is the scabies subducendi. But 
though scouts die, it is certain that they will never 
die out. Time, the edax rerum, has too much 
sympathy with these fellow-rodents to do them 
any harm. If they are to cease at all, they will 
have to be forcibly suppressed — quod avertat 
Mercurius ! 

It is a peculiar gratification in these days of flux 
and change to come across a body of men so true 
to the old traditions of their kind. If the under- 
graduate of a hundred years ago were to rise from 
his grave, the scout of to-day would not recognise 
him, but he would recognise the scout " Ah," he 
would say, " you are dressed a little differently, but 
otherwise you are your great-grandfather all over. 
Yes, you can have that old cigar-case ; as you say, 
it is getting very shabby." Even the agricultural 
labourer is said to have moved a little with the 
times, and to have learnt of Mr. Arch that union 
does not necessarily mean the workhouse. But 
the scout, an infinitely more intellectual character, 
never changes. This is perhaps natural to a state 
of servitude. I fancy the helots changed less than 
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the Spartans ; and certainly the Egyptian fellah is 
monumental — might I not say pyramidal ? — in his 
social and political inertia. The helot of our 
young — Spartans ? — at Oxford is the English fellah, 
and his motto is : Sicut erat in principio et nunc et 
semper et in scecula scsculorum. 

Most scouts have a smattering of Divinity so- 
called — that is in the English blood — and there are 
some who, living for years in a classical atmosphere, 
have not been able entirely to escape the infection 
of Latin and Greek. I have known one whose 
forte was prosody, but this was an exception ; it 
hardly consists with true scoutship to be very 
accurate as to quantities. My own scout was 
great in Divinity, which he had evidently studied 
from the standpoint of the orthodox examiner. 
That is to say, he made it to consist in a number 
of disconnected facts selected for their obscurity 
and practical uselessness. Thus he would shake 
his head with a most ominous gravity if he dis- 
covered that a man was going up for a Divinity 
examination without having mastered the precise 
dimensions of Og's bedstead. Perhaps he was 
right, for in those days the authorities were still 
capable of feeding the mind of youth with what 
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Milton calls " an asinine feast of sow-thistles and 
brambles." All that, no doubt, is over now at 
Oxford, but a select assortment of the " sow-thistles 
and brambles" is even nowadays retailed by 
the Education Department for use in the Board 
Schools. 

Writing of Og reminds me of the delightful don 
who went by that name at Oxford — the late 
Osborne Gordon. The most cheery of men, he 
was the most benevolent of examiners, and it used 
to be said of him : ** He is like his great namesake 
of Bashan, * for his mercy endureth for ever.' " 
The saying showed an imperfect appreciation of 
the meaning of the Psalm, but it hardly exaggerated 
Osborne Gordon's kindness. 

To return to the scout, I am by no means sure 
that, on the whole, the most hopeful feature of 
modem Oxford is not the tenacious vitality of this 
aborigine. There is always something encouraging 
in the survival of the fittest. As long as he remains 
intact. University Commissions and Hebdomadal 
Boards may do their worst ; they can but touch 
the surface ; the core and kernel of Old Oxford is 
still there. For, after all, it is the scout for whom 
Oxford primarily and ultimately exists ; and no 
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one is more conscious of this truth than the scout 
himself. I own I see no other sign of stability 
about Modern Oxford. All else has been revolu- 
tionized ; marriage is at a premium, whilst the 
Thirty-nine Articles are at a discount ; the examin- 
ations are altered on an average once a term, and 
the venerable University receives a fresh coat of 
intellectual whitewash every two or three years. 
This is all very well ; we are proud of our reformers, 
and knowing that, like hamsters, they cannot 
exist without gnawing, we do not grudge them 
what is necessary to keep their teeth in good order. 
Still, there is something soothing in the Egyptian 
immutability of the scout. May he long be spared 
to act the raven for the little Elijahs of his home ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 

His Life by his son — His energetic episcopate — Anecdote of 
late Bishop of Peterborough — His supposed insincerity — 
Henry Wilberforce — His curious address to Confirmation 
candidates — His style of humour — His anecdote of two 
children — At Trinity Church, Windsor — One of his puns 
— The clergyman with the uncommon name — His sermon 

on Darwinism — On Humility — Mr. S and the 

Bishop — His opinion of Dr. Magee — One of thirteen at 
dinner — De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 

I HAVE lately been reading a good deal of what 
the Times called the " amazingly indiscreet Life of 
Bishop Wilberforce " by his son Reginald. In 
these days of massive book-making, no one can be 
expected to read the whole of such a work. Much 
of it, too, would be a sad waste of time to read. It 
is melancholy to think that a man of the Bishop's 
powers should have spent years over a bit of 
ecclesiastical galvanizing which he called the Re- 
vival of Convocation. What does it all amount to 
now ? Was there ever a less representative or less 
practical body than the Convocation which now 
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meets, deliberates and settles nothing with such 
unfailing regularity? Samuel Wilberforce had a 
strength of mental and moral fibre which should 
have fitted him for nobler work than this. Reading 
of it, one can understand the taunt which, I fancy 
I have heard, was once levelled at the Bishop in 
the House of Lords during one of his phases of 
unpopularity, to the effect that he had tarnished 
his father's reputation. The Bishop indignantly 
and eloquently repudiated the charge ; and, in 
truth, " tarnished " was not the word to use ; but 
when we look at the respective achievements of 
father and son, the comparison is sadly against the 
latter. " Here lies William Wilberforce who abo- 
lished slavery." " Here lies Samuel Wilberforce 
who revived — Convocation.** Who can doubt which 
of these is the worthier epitaph ? 

No doubt this was not all that the Bishop 
accomplished, but it was the most conspicuous 
individual achievement of his life. It has been 
said — and said with justice — that, by his example, 
he raised the ideal of the Anglican Episcopate, 
which at that time was satisfied with respect to 
almost everything but money with the modest 
motto, Ne quid nimis. But even this was not an 
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unmixed advantage. What was energy in Bishop 
Wilberforce was apt to become fussiness in his 
imitators ; and his concentration of the diocese in 
himself has probably had much to do with the long 
strings of petty, inquisitorial questions with which 
the modern bishop pecks out the heart of the 
parochial clergyman. No doubt a clergyman 
occupies a ghostly office, but he need not there- 
fore be regarded by his Bishop as a mere 
"questionable shape." Still something has been 
gained. A Bishop no longer makes triennial 
progresses of a semi-royal character through his 
diocese in a coach-and-four ; he is not nowadays 
attended within the Communion rails by two 
liveried and powdered footmen at a Confirmation ; 
he has given up the awe-inspiring wig (though the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, unable to bring himself 
to let it disappear altogether, still allows his 
coachman to wear the apostolic symbol that he 
himself has discarded). All this is over — as poor 
Lord Houghton was never tired of lamenting — 
and in its place we have a new era which has 
little of the glory of the old. The Prince of the 
Church has become a mere Administrative Machine, 
with sound automatic action; put a penny in 
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the slot (that is, a letter in the pillar-post), and 
you will be sure to get your packet in return — 
though not always of sweets. He is warranted 
to react promptly and punctually to any recog- 
nised external stimulus ; he is nothing if not busi- 
ness-like ; and, though he still magnifies his office, 
it is only in the prosaic sense of increasing his 
secretariat. 

Perhaps the fact is that the age is an age of 
fussiness, and had Bishop Wilberforce never lived 
to set an example of untiring energy, the change 
that has been noticed in modern Bishops might 
have come all the same. Organization is consi- 
dered everything in politics, in charity, in the Church. 
The same methods that bring voters to the poll 
whip up the candidates for Holy Communion ; and 
no one seems to doubt that the spiritual state of a 
parish may be as readily ascertained as its sanitary 
condition by a reference to statistics. The first 
question asked about a clergyman is not, " Is he a 
good man ? " but " Is he a good organizer ? " And 
the question is natural enough ; for, according to 
the modern theory, if he is a good organizer, all 
other phases of goodness will necessarily follow. 
The number of Communions " made " will steadily 
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increase ; the increase will be duly noted and 
tabulated and published — ^what more can any one 
desire ? Should a doubter dare to hint that even 
the use of a sacrament may become mechanical, 
and point to habitual communicants whose lives 
are patently devoid of every Christian grace, he 
has only himself to thank for his folly if he is 
incontinently howled down as a blasphemer of 
statistics and a pestilent disturber of the peace 
secured by a perfect organization. After all, there 
is nothing so dear to the clerical mind as the 
tangible comfort of the opus operatum. 

This alone can explain such a notice as is said on 
good authority to have appeared not long ago in 
the recreation-room of a London Church Institute : 
" Those only are allowed to use this billiard-table 
on Sunday afternoon who have attended the Early 
Celebration in the morning." 

This reminds me of an example given in the 
opposite direction by the late Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Jeune, when Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. At that time, attendance at 
Communion was — horrible to say — compulsory on 
the undergraduates at Oxford ; but Dr. Jeune, 
thinking more of living souls than of the dead letter 
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of the Statutes, refused to enforce the regulation. 
"I give notice," he said one day in chapel, "that 
for the future no member of this college will be 
compelled to eat and drink his own damnation." 

This alone might suffice to prove that the 
nickname by which Dr. Jeune was known at 
Oxford amongst the undergraduates was singularly 
inappropriate. 

But to return to Bishop Wilberforce's " Life." I 
find that the reading of it has left me with a some- 
what lower opinion of the Bishop intellectually, and 
a somewhat higher opinion of him morally, than I 
had before ; and at one time I saw a good deal of 
him. His was certainly a very affectionate, a very 
devout, and, in spite of an almost universal 
prejudice to the contrary, a very sincere nature. 
I confess that, until I read the " Life," I had always 
rather doubted of his sincerity. After reading it, 
I have come to the conclusion that the explana- 
tion of his apparent inconsistencies must be sought 
in the intensely dramatic cast of his character. 
He had many parts to play, and he played them 
all with equal earnestness — at the moment In 
most cases you have a right to suspect the sin- 
cerity of a man who does this ; for men, as a rule, 

D 
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cannot take an equal interest in subjects of widely 
differing importance. But Bishop Wilberforce 
could, for he was essentially versatile, many-sided. 
It would indeed have been better for the per- 
manence of his reputation had he been content 
with fewer objects of pursuit But, as a matter of 
fact, he had an almost infinite variety of aims, and 
he possessed the rare faculty of concentrating his 
interest at any given moment on the one that 
chanced to be before him. If it was a sermon, he 
threw himself into it with a burning zeal, which 
was perfectly genuine, and therefore very impres- 
sive, for the moment But, having taken off his 
robes, he could, and did, also divest himself in a 
moment of all solemnity, and develop an equal 
ardour in the region of facetious narrative. There 
was nothing wrong in this, nothing insincere, but 
it struck heavy British Philistines as being incon- 
gruous and "inconsistent." They had not this 
variety of interest nor this versatility of character. 
If a mari was solemn at all, he should, so they 
thought, be solemn always. At any rate, these 
mental gymnastics did not suit with the con- 
ventional idea of a bishop, who is nothing if not 
** staid." So they looked askance at poor Samuel, 
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and were ready to believe that he was a Jesuit in 
disguise. 

Even the personal charm of his manner was 
turned against him ; that too was, forsooth, a proof 
of insincerity. It was all very well for Mr. Jones 
to feel for the moment flattered by the Bishop's 
enipressement towards him, but when he looked 
round, and saw that precisely the same empresse- 
ment was exhibited towards Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Robinson, he began to think that he had been 
taken in — made a fool of in some degree. It 
never occurred to him that the fault, if fault there 
were, lay in himself, and in the general stiffness 
and coldness of the English manner, rather than 
in the Bishop. 

It is the mistake the Joneses of England so 
often make when they go abroad. They cannot 
understand the natural graciousness of a French- 
man's manner to a mere stranger, so they set him 
down at once as a hypocrite, and rush to the 
generalisation that Frenchmen have no hearts — 
only gizzards. Bishop Wilberforce was naturally 
genial and kind-hearted ; and, unlike most English- 
men, he was able to express these qualities in his 
Knowing how hard life is, he did not 
D 2 
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make it harder by churlishness of demeanour. In 
little things, where no sacrifice of principle was 
involved, he tried to please everybody. For this he 
deserved all honour and kindness in return ; but, so 
ungracious is the English character, and so firmly 
rooted is the belief that you cannot be sincere 
without being disagreeable — ^just as no medicine is 
popularly supposed to be worth anything unless it 
has a nasty taste — that the majority of English- 
men called him "Soapy Sam," and thought the 
epithet deserved. 

At the same time, when all is said that can be 
said in his favour, he occasionally gave utterance 
to remarks which it was difficult to believe could 
be the expression of his real opinions. Even his 
brother, Henry Wilberforce (so he told a friend of 
mine, who told me), was sometimes astounded at 
Samuel's powers of " accommodation." On one 
occasion, in the course of an argument in private, 

• 

the Bishop said: "I tell you what it is, Henry, 
no real improvement is possible in the English 
Church until we have a celibate clergy." The 
next day, in the course of a clerical meeting, he 
remarked with much fervour, "We may thank 
God at least for this, that we are spared the curse 
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of a celibate clergy." His brother looked at him 
in astonishment. 

On another occasion, the Bishop, in addressing 
some Confirmation candidates told them that, before 
the Fall, roses and acacias had no thorns, and lion^ 
and tigers no claws ; but that, as Eve dallied with 
the serpent, the rose-stalks grew strangely rugged, 
and the velvet paws of the lions and tigers began 
to put forth nails ; and, as her crime was consum- 
mated, the thorns became complete and the claws 
full-grown. 

The Bishop was considered a wit, but it always 
seemed to me in my intercourse with him that 
he was far more of a humorist. He possessed 
abounding animal spirits, and had he not been 
restrained by a certain strongly-pronounced sense 
of dignity, both personal and official, he might 
almost have rivalled Sydney Smith in the bubbling 
facetiousness of his talk. But he had no natural 
leaning towards epigram and the sharp verbal 
crystallisations which are properly called wit. On 
the other hand, he was certainly ready, and, when 
put upon his mettle, could make a neat repartee. 
But, if left to himself, his forte was humorous 
narrative, or sometimes a mere seraphic frivolity. 
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Taking in a lady friend of mine to dinner, he 
was scarcely seated at the table before he began 
the conversation by asking her very gravely : 

** Do you know what is the greatest trouble a 
bishop has ? " 

The lady suggested wild curates and refractory 
incumbents. 

" Oh, no," said the Bishop, with increased 
solemnity of manner, ** it*s much worse than that." 

The lady made various attempts to solve the 
problem, but in vain. 

" Well, I give it up — what is it ? " she asked at 
last 

'* It is this," answered the Bishop, with a plaintive 
sigh, " the greatest trouble a bishop has is to keep 
his napkin from slipping down over his silk apron 
when he is at dinner." 

Tantcme animis ccelestibus nugce ! 

On one occasion, when I was dining with him, 
he related the following incident as an illustration 
of the wide-spread Neologianism of the present day. 
He was standing, he said, near two children. One 
of them, a boy, was reading with much dramatic 
effect the Bishop's own allegory, " Agathos." When 
he came to the passage in which the lion makes 



its appearance, he imitated so well the roar of 
the ferocious animal that the other child, a little 
girl, was quite frightened. " Oh you needn't be 
frightened, Ethel," said the boy good-naturedly, 
" it isn't really a lion, you know — it's only the — 
Devil ! " 

In preaching at Trinity Church, Windsor, in aid 
of the Organ Fund, the Bishop contrasted the 
present style with the old system, under which all 
manner of incongruous instruments were used in 
church, and when the old-fashioned formula, "Let 
us sing to the praise and glory of God," might 
often more truthfully have run thus, " Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of the band." But substitute 
" choir " for " band," and might not the phrase be 
still used appropriately enough in many churches ? 
The Bishop, like Mansel, was not above making 
a pun upon occasion. Thus, when he was asked 
why a certain noble lord, who was notoriously deaf, 
was put on some Commission connected with 
matters ecclesiastical, he answered with his usual 
readiness, " I can only suppose that it was con- 
sidered desirable, in these days of flux and change, 
to have something definite " (deaf in it). 

It was one of the Bishop's foibles to pride him- 
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self on remembering, not merely faces, but names, 
and he was specially loth to allow that he had 
forgotten the name of any one of his own clergy. 
It so happened, however (according to a story 
which I should be sorry to guarantee as fact), that 
on one occasion he was present at a clerical 
meeting, where there was a clergyman whose face 
he remembered perfectly but whose name he 
could not for the life of him recall. So he stepped 
up to him with his usual bland smile, and, after 
greeting him heartily, said : " It is a very odd 
thing, but I never can quite remember how you 
spell your name. I must really write it down, if 
you will be good enough to tell me." And he 
took out his note-book and pencil as he spoke. 
** Certainly, my lord," said the clergyman very 
gravely ; " J-0 " (" Yes," said the Bishop) « N-E-S ! " 
I write of the Bishop in connection with Oxford, 
because it was there that I made his acquaintance ; 
but it always seemed to me that he was less of a 
power in his own cathedral city than in England 
at large. In the University itself, what influence 
he had was of course entirely indirect. He ranked 
only as a Doctor with the other Doctors of Divinity, 
and, having no palace in the city, he was there 
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comparatively little. Still he always drew a crowded 
congregation when he preached, and he was the 
object of a special cult by a certain set of under- 
graduates. I remember as a child hearing him 
preach a sermon on " Darwinism/' which I do not 
suppose he would care to preach now if he were 
still alive. But, with his usual impetuosity, he had 
taken up a decided position against the new theory, 
and in this sermon he compared those who meddled 
with such dangerous doctrines to "butterflies 
frivolously flying into the flame, to the singeing of 
their wings." But, in spite of this and many other 
sermons. Evolution holds its ground, and there 
are even signs of a general volte-face whereby it 
will be discovered that the Book Genesis itself is 
nothing more nor less than a treatise on Evolution, 
and that Moses was the scientific precursor of 
Darwin. 

This sermon caused some amusement, as also 
did another with the somewhat incongruous title- 
page : 

HUMILITY. 

A SERMON, 

By the Right Reverend Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, 

Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

Lord High Almoner to the Queen, &c., &c. 
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It was thought by some that this grand display 
of high-sounding titles hardly matched the subject 
of the sermon ; but perhaps, after all, this was the 
fault of the printer. From what I knew of the 
Bishop, I should say that, though he had a great 
sense of dignity, he was too manly to attach much 
Importance to the mere vulgar distinction of titles. 

There was at that time at Oxford — I hope he is 
there still — a worthy bookseller, who made it his 
function to supply the neighbouring clergy with 
substitutes when, for any reason, they were unable 
to take their own duty. The business developed to 
such an extent that, at one time, it was not an 

uncommon thing for Mr. to dispatch a score 

or more of clergymen into the country every Sunday 
morning. In fact, as an old-fashioned divine, Mr. 

Bertie, once said to me, " you went into Mr. 's 

shop and ordered a clergyman just as you ordered 
a new book." [Only the clergymen were, as a rule, 
by no means so new as the books.] As a conse- 
quence of this Mr. came, not unnaturally, to 

consider himself a kind of bishop. On one occasion, 
a Saturday afternoon, he was racing after clerical 
recruits when he saw the Bishop of Oxford walk- 
ing leisurely before him. " Ah," said Mr. 
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to a friend, " ke can take it easy enough ; it is I 
who have the care of all the churches." 

Samuel Wilberforce had, apparently, no profes- 
sional jealousy — a rare thing amongst clergymen. 
He considered the present Bishop of Peterborough 
a finer preacher than himself, and after he had 
heard him preach a wonderful sermon at St. Mary's, 
he said : " It is a marvel of lucid eloquence ; I 
shall hope to preach it myself, but I shall make 
two sermons out of it" 

In his death Bishop Wilberforce was an exempli- 
fication of the occasional truth of the superstition 
about thirteen sitting down to table. He, himself, 
records in his diary the fact that he was one of 
this number at dinner about a month before his 
death. Why did he take the trouble to record this 
unless he had some lurking idea that it might fore- 
shadow the death within the twelvemonth of some 
member of the party ? The first time I ever re- 
member to have made one of thirteen at dinner, a 
fine young fellow who was of the number was 
drowned the very next day. And he had been one 
of those to comment jestingly on the superstition. 

I trust that there is nothing unkind in these 
comments on a man whose memory I cherish with 
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respect, and who always seemed to me to stand out 
as a true aval^ apBpwp amongst bishops. And in this 
connection the question is worth asking: Are we 
to treat the grave as the receptacle for compliments 
only, and talk of the dead as if dissolution implied 
perfection ? Such talk cannot benefit them, and it 
is hard to see what advantage the living derive 
from the maintenance of this polite hypocrisy. It 
is a strange way of honouring the dead to regard 
their memory as a legacy of falsehood, or, at least, 
as a constant occasion for the suppression of the 
truth. Is it not wiser and better to regard them as 
belonging to history, to treat their memory with 
candour, and to talk of them without malice, but 
also without extenuation? It seems to be taken 
for granted that De martuis omnia is not so good a 
maxim as De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; I think it, 
on the contrary, just as much a better one as truth 
is better than falsehood. And no one's memory 
will stand the strain of candid criticism better than 
that of the great Bishop of Oxford. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME PREACHERS. 

Bishop Wilberforce — Stopford Brooke — Bellew — Arch* 
deacon Farrar — Spurgeon — Dr. Parker — ^Arthur Mursell 
—Ward Beecher — Dr. Talmage — Rev. C. A. Berry — 
Morley Punshon — Anecdotes and epigrams about sermon* 
— Monsignor Capel — Cardinal Manning. 

I CONFESS that I approach the subject of this 
chapter with some misgiving. For how speak of 
preachers without criticising them ? What is the 
writer's duty in such a case? Is he to provide 
nothing but a surfeit of sugared compliments ? It 
would almost seem so from a study of certain 
recent "Reminiscences." Is honest opinion to be 
paralysed at the outset by the somewhat cowardly 
fear of giving offence ? And is there to be no such 
thing as just literary criticism, because anything 
uncomplimentary savours of bad taste ? May you 
not have, for example, the profoundest respect for 
Archdeacon Farrar as a man, as a scholar, as a 
divine, and as a philanthropist, and yet dislike — 
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and say you dislike — the Pan-Anglican Synod of 
Adjectives that he assembles in his sermons ? So 
too, if you believe that Doctor Parker is all that is 
most estimable in private life, is that to hinder you 
from expressing your honest op'iion that his style 
in the pulpit occasionally savours of a sanctified 
Cheap-Jackism ? If it be true that such criticisms 
are always resented and make enemies of the men 
criticised, then, indeed, is human nature still piti- 
fully subjective, and the apotheosis of abstract 
truth as far off as ever. 

However, I am going to risk a few honest criti- 
cisms of preachers whom I have heard ; and, know- 
ing myself to be absolutely void of malice in making 
them, I shall cherish the hope that they will not 
be maliciously received. 

Samuel Wilberforce was so famous as a preacher 
uhat it is only natural to begin with him. He was 
certainly one of the best and most impressive, 
though, towards the end of his life, certain man- 
nerisms had grown upon him which made him less 
effective than he otherwise would have been. He 
carried the os rotundum to its fullest possible 
extent, mouthing out his words at last in a highly 
artificial manner. He had, like the present Bishop 



of Peterborough and Mr. Bradlaugh, an extraor- 
dinarily long upper lip, which, during this process 
of mouthing, underwent a great variety of con- 
tortions. On the whole, I far preferred his platform 
to his pulpit oratory. On the platform he was 
more natural, and could venture to indulge in the 
rich gifts of humour, which he undoubtedly 
possessed in a remarkable degree. 

Strange to say, I have never to this day heard 
his great rival, the Bishop of Peterborough ; but 
I have heard most of the other distinguished 
preachers of the day, both Churchmen and Non- 
conformists. The general impression left on my 
mind is that there is a singular lack of real elo- 
quence in England, and that such eloquence as 
there is seldom finds its way into a pulpit. The 
very best sermon I ever heard, both as regards 
matter and delivery, was preached by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke ; but I have also heard Mr. BrDoke preach 
a sermon that lacked all distinction. There is little 
doubt that his manner is a conscious or uncon- 
scious imitation of that of F. W. Robertson, but he 
has not Robertson's magnetic charm, and certainly 
not his voice. In the chapel now occupied by Mr. 
Brooke I once, as a child, heard Bel lew — the 
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Charles Honeyman of Thackeray — and was much 
impressed by his appearance. He was a man of 
handsome person, and his luxuriant hair, thick and 
long, but perfectly white, gave him an air of dis- 
tinction he might otherwise not have possessed. 
He was dressed in a preacher*s full-sleeved black 
gown of the richest silk, a cassock, and bands. 
But that which made the greatest impression on 
my childish imagination was the fact that he wore 
a pair of the most delicate pearl-grey gloves in the 
pulpit, and on one hand, over the glove, a glittering 
diamond ring. I found, from what I heard other 
people saying afterwards, that the sermon in itself 
was not a great one ; but it was delivered well, for 
Bellew was a professed elocutionist 

I have already referred to Archdeacon Farrar. It 
is said that there are many people who admire his 
style ; but I fancy that this admiration is not always 
shared by scholars and men of taste. Perhaps he 
is a trifle too much of a mere verbal contortionist, 
and his somewhat sprawling rhetoric is too fond of 
flashing its spangles in the sun. This does not 
always captivate even women. Lucy Smith — the 
wife of " Thorndale " Smith — writes : " I so dislike 
Farrar*s turgid, elaborate style." Perhaps, how- 
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ever, it is as natural for some preachers to inflate 
themselves as it is for others to be flaccid and 
jejune ; and, after all, a wealth of words honestly 
come by is a capital to be expended like any 
other ; only, perhaps, the pulpit is just the one 
place where the ostentation of epithets is most like 
fiavavaia. 

I imagine that the completest contrast in this 
respect to Archdeacon Farrar is to be found in 
Mr. Spurgeon. With Mr. Spurgeon^s theology I 
have nothing to do ; it rests upon an esoteric 
authority hidden from the eyes of the ordinary 
seeker after truth. And in general it is hard to 
take much interest in the authoritative analysis 
of the Unknowable. But Mr. Spurgeon's English 
is refreshing. It is the English of Cobbett, spiced 
with a humour of its own. Still, when I went 
to hear him, and found myself in his enormous 
Tabernacle — which was already full to overflowing 
— and asked myself what was the secret of his 
extraordinary success, I had a difficulty in answer- 
ing the question to my satisfaction. From first to 
last there was no vehemence in his discourse ; it 
was lucid and interesting, but there was no attempt 
to carry you away captive on the rush of an 

E 
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impassioned eloquence. On the contrary, it was 
singularly calm and unemotional. No doubt, Mr. 
Spurgeon's voice has something to do with his 
popularity. It is a very fine one. The fact that 
the preacher is somewhat Pauline in his person 
would probably not tend to render him less ad- 
mirable in the eyes of a transpontine congregation. 
They are not Greeks. 

What impressed me most in this the only 
discourse of Mr. Spurgeon's I ever heard, was the 
good taste that animated it throughout. One has 
heard queer stories of the sayings and doings of 
this orator, but on this occasion, (and I believe 
generally,) he was decorousness itself 

Very different in this respect did I find Dr. 
Parker of City Temple notoriety. He, too, had a 
vast congregation, which I studied with much care 
and interest It was a Sunday evening (I men- 
tion this, because the morning congregation may 
be somewhat different in its constitution, though I 
hardly think so). I was struck at once by the 
youthfulness of the great body of his admirers. 
Speaking roughly and generally, the bulk of the 
congregation appeared to be composed of City 
clerks and young shopmen with their wives and 
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sweethearts. It was essentially a crude, unculti- 
vated audience, not keen to detect fallacies, nor 
likely to resent lapses from good taste. The 
sermon itself was on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and intended to be highly dramatic. Inter alia, 
there was a dialogue between a rustic and a 
philosopher, conducted with due change of voice 
and manner. The rustic was represented as being 
greatly staggered by the philosopher's assertion 
that the earth was round. " Whoy, then, if I wunt 
to the round part, I'd slip over." What all this 
was meant to prove, I do not remember — probably 
it was a section of the old, not very convincing, 
argument that your inability to understand any- 
thing is no proof that it isn't true. Of course not ; 
but it does not reasonably follow from this that a 
man is to be called upon to believe a thing merely 
because he doesn't understand it — credo quia im- 
possibile. However, Dr. Parker's city clerks l.iughed 
audibly at his dramatization of the rustic, and 
evidently admired him vastly. I noticed that he 
had somewhat voluminous notes, and that he 
practised all manner of little verbal "sells" and 
subtleties to extort the admiration of his hearers 
and rivet their attention. Sometimes these struck 
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me as being a little strong, as when he said, 
referring to some argument, the pulpit present- 
ment of which he had succeeded to his own satis- 
faction in utterly routing and discomfiting: "I 
call that an indecent assault" — (a long pause) — 
" on common sense." 

In equally bad taste, as it seemed to me, was 
an illustration which by a curious coincidence I 
had heard that afternoon at Westminster Abbey, 
in a sermon preached by a well-known head- 
master, who, in describing the unhallowed curiosity 
of some modem thinkers, had said : " Such men 
pry into the secrets of the Divinity like Actaeon 
watching Diana '* ! 

Dr. Parker preaches from notes, but a great 
many dissenting ministers of the present day 
preach sermons every word of which is written 
down beforehand and read from the manuscript. 
In fact, it is curious to notice how the Church and 
Dissent are changing places in this respect. The 
tendency in the Establishment is more and 
more towards extemporary discourse ; in the 
Separatist Churches the tendency is towards 
written ones. 

Amongst the Nonconformist preachers of writ- 
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ten sermons I imagine that the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell holds a prominent position. I heard him 
some years ago at a fashionable watering-place, 
where he came to preach a special sermon In the 
height of the season. Rather a fine-looking man, 
and well-made. The buttoned frock-coat set off 
his figure to advantage, and the coat itself was a 
work of art. Turn-down, rather Byronic, collar 
and black necktie. Above these a swarthy face, 
with regular features, high forehead, some of the 
height due to partial baldness, dark eyebrows, 
dark eyes, and something of an intellectual disdain 
upon the lips. 

The sermon in its way was a fine one, but it 
smelt overmuch of the lamp. It was a florid 
essay, every word of it written, and ready, if 
necessary, for publication on the morrow ; and the 
manner was as artificial as the matter. It seemed 
to me to be founded on American models. I 
remember hearing a Bishop of Illinois (not the 
present one) preach a somewhat similar sermon, in 
which the exuberance of diction was even more 
marked. It sounded very fine while you listened 
to it ; but when you came to think over it after- 
wards, you were a little puzaled. What was it all 
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about? — that was the sort of question you asked 
yourself. There were too many flowers for the 
fruit. 

I never heard Ward Beecher, and I regret the 
omission. I once had a ticket of admission sent 
me for one of his sermons when he was starring it 
in this country. On the ticket was the quaint but 
business-like notice, "Those using this ticket are 
expected to contribute a sum of not less than two 
shillings to the collection." It is right to add that 
the collection did not go straight into the pocket 
of the American divine — it went towards defraying 
some expenses connected with the chapel in which 
he preached. But I imagine that he did qpt preach 
without a fee — in fact he was being " run " by an 
American impresario. It is said that his great 
American rival Dr. Talmage charged one hundred 
pounds a night, and that this sum had been guaran- 
teed to him, whether the receipts reached the 
amount or not Religion never was designed to 
make our profits less. I heard Talmage, and was 
grievously disappointed in him. I knew beforehand 
that he had no restraining force, no sense of artistic 
propriety, and only a flash surface-culture. But I 
had expected a grand display of rhetorical fire- 
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works, and I came in for a comparatively tame 
lecture, tamely read. I think it was about 
" Home " — the " Home " he had in his mind being 
evidently one of the lower middle-class. I heard 
that the promoters of the lecture lost heavily by it, 
but the lecturer added to his " pile." Even in 
these days of oratorical drought, the little verbal 
shower was hardly worth a hundred pounds. 

Writing of Beecher, I also heard the man who 
was invited to be his successor, the Rev. C. A. 
Berry of Wolverhampton. Until it was suddenly 
noised abroad that this gentleman had received a 
call to Plymouth Church, vice Parker declined, few 
people in England had ever heard of him. Then 
all at once he jumped into celebrity. It was 
something to have been selected out of all the 
Dissenting ministers on two continents for such a 
post — more, to have had the grace to decline it A 
slim, wiry, young-looking man, with gimlet eyes, 
with which he bored into the stolid congregation 
all round him. For the rest, a written, somewhat 
laboured discourse, full of attempted epigram and 
successful condensation of platitude. Having heard 
him, I could quite understand the American eager- 
ness to secure him. 
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Incomparably the finest Nonconformist preacher 
I have ever heard was the late Morley Punshon. 
I think it likely that his sermons were learnt by 
heart, but they were admirably delivered, and con- 
tained passages of impressive eloquence. Of course 
he erred a little on the side of excess of epithet, 
and he had not the intonation of the House of 
Lords. But as a man of the people preaching to 
the people, I thought him very fine when I was a 
child, and I found no reason to alter the opinion 
afterwards. 

In connection with preaching, I may mention 
here an anecdote I heard the other day. Mr. 
Spurgeon is, it seems, in the habit of sending up 
his students into the pulpit without letting them 
know beforehand the text from which they will 
have to preach. This is to test and develop their 
readiness. On one occasion he sent up a little 
nervous man not too liberally endowed with the 
gift of improvisation, and when this young man 
opened the paper containing the text, he found on 
it the one word " Zacchaeus." For a moment he 
stood silent in much embarrassment ; then he slowly 
began his sermon: "My brethren, Zacchaeus was 
a little man" — long pause — "so am I." A still 
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longer pause. "Zacchaeus was up a tree — so 
am I ! " 

I could not help thinking as I heard this story 
how appropriate to such a preacher is the text that 
is, or was, to be seen emblazoned half-way up the 
pulpit steps in the little church of Headington, 
near Oxford: "(9 Lordy make haste to help us!'' 
It tickled me very much when I saw it first ; it 
seemed to bring so vividly before the mind the 
state of intellectual collapse in which certain 
preachers mount the pulpit. 

Writing of sermons, I wonder whether this quota- 
tion, which was once found written in a volume of 
sermons, is generally known : — 

** If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly ; 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry^^ 

Funny things, if you come to think of it, are 
sermons. Surely they are the final and most con- 
vincing proof that man is essentially conservative 
in his instincts. Always exacted from the preacher, 
yet seldom even listened to, and never acted upon, 
by the congregation. Not but what there are 
certain people who range round in all directions to 
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hear sermons, like a pointer hunting for game — 
people who, as South somewhere says, seem to 
expect to be lifted up to Heaven by the ears. 

Oh the patience of the pews 1 When the nervous 
footman poured a spoonful of hot peas into the 
ear-trumpet of the deaf man at dinner, history does 
not record the way in which the scalding gift was 
received ; perhaps the poor man only murmured, 
" Timeo Johannem et dona ferentem ; " perhaps he 
became unparliamentary for a moment in his talk. 
But in how many churches, Sunday after Sunday, 
an equally unwelcome tribute is poured into the 
ears of the people — served very hot, too, some- 
times — and however the ears may tingle, there is 
neither escape nor relief. ** How do you like ex- 
temporary preaching ? " was asked one long-suffer- 
ing occupant of a pew, over which flowed, Sunday 
after Sunday, a stream of dreary platitude. " It 
has at least one good effect," he answered piously, 
" it inevitably makes one think of eternity." 

But the written discourse may be equally long 
and even more arid. "What have you got in 
that bag?" asked one divine of another at a 
railway station on a Saturday afternoon. And 
the other, knowing that it contained his sermons. 
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answered with a pretty sense of humour, " Dried 
tongue'' 

In connection with such luggage, the following 
epigram is appropriate enough : — 

" I have lost my portmanteau." 

"I pity your grief." 
"It contained all my sermons." 

"I pity the thief!" 

And yet again, as bearing on the dryness of the 
average pulpit discourse : — 

" By our parson perplext, say, how shall we determine ? 
'Watch and pray,' says the text; 'go to sleep,* says 
the sermon." 

Amongst other preachers of whom I have pre- 
served a definite impression, is Monsignor Capel. 
In private life he had a great charm of manner, 
and he retained some of his persuasiveness in the 
pulpit. He had a certain mellifluous rhetoric, but 
he was sadly rambling, and he had all an Irishman's 
propensity to substitute words for ideas. This 
economy of intellectual labour, combined with a 
glittering prodigality of verbal expenditure, was 
gratefully appreciated by certain mental constitu- 
tions, and women of both sexes heard him gladly. 
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In truth, there was more of the petticoat than the 
toga in his style of eloquence. 

Very different to him in every respect was, and 
is. Cardinal Manning. Their respective charac- 
teristics are reflected in their appearance. The 
Monsignor stout, florid, full of sensuous percep- 
tiveness. The Cardinal slight and ascetic-looking, 
with the countenance of a man who realises the 
invisible. When I last heard Manning preach — 
quite lately — I was greatly impressed by him. It 
was a grand function, and he made his toilette coram 
publico^ and, being now somewhat feeble, had a 
little difficulty in getting into some of his vest- 
ments. I noticed that even Rome moves a little 
with the times. The old mitres had circlets of 
metal, generally gold, at the base ; the modern 
are collapsible, and when not in use, lie flat. The 
Cardinal preached, holding the pastoral staft' in 
his right hand, and supported in the pulpit by two 
red-clothed satellites, who held back the wings of 
his cope. He was gorgeously attired in a mixture 
of episcopalian and cardinalian vestments. The 
contrast between the magnificence of these and 
the thin, stooping, shrunken figure was very 
striking. Still more striking was the face of the 
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Cardinal. Age and asceticism had purged out of 
it every trace of carnal grossness ; it was abso- 
lutely intellectual and spiritual — the face of one 
who had manifestly earned the right to speak to 
men of things eternal and invisible. The discourse 
itself was a master-piece of scholastic theology — 
too technical in parts for the ordinary hearer, but 
very able, full of fine distinctions, with every now 
and then striking thoughts, or at least phrases, as 
when he spoke of " Pentecost being the Incarnation 
of the Third Person in the Trinity." The perora- 
tion was strangely impressive and affecting, his thin 
voice going out in a wail of pity for "unhappy 
England, alienated through no fault of her own 
from her ancient Faith, so that hardly here and 
there was there found one, like himself, brought 
back, as by a miracle, into the True Fold.'* Grand, 
too, was the way in which he, "a Prince of the 
Church," spoke of the transitoriness of earthly 
empires, and the sempiternity of the Church. All 
was without note of any kind, pellucid, connected, 
logical, unhesitating — a remarkable utterance from 
a remarkable man. I was greatly pleased and 
edified. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

The Wartburg — Meeting the Emperor — His conversation — 
His comparison between the Germans and the English 
— His character. 

My acquaintance with emperors has been but 
limited. The species is scarce, and, in spite of one 
or two recent creations, has a tendency to grow 
scarcer. Perhaps some day it will become 
extinct altogether, like the dodo — that is to say, 
the hereditary emperor. For the spirit of im- 
perialism shows no tendency to decay. The 
strong man armed is needed now more than ever ; 
saviours of society are at a premium ; and demo- 
cratic power is as apt as ever to crystallise into a 
dictatorship. 

I say that my acquaintance with emperors has 
been but limited. Still, on a few occasions, they 
have intersected my orbit, or I have intersected 
theirs. One such occasion was the following : — 

I was staying at a house half-way up the 
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mountain, on the summit of which stands the 
Wartbui^, famous for Luther's seclusion as Junker 
Georg, and for his encounter with the Tempter, 
whom he put to flight with his inkstand. In this 
he was more fortunate than most authors, who too 
often find the tempter in the inkstand. The 
inkstain on the wall has long since been dug out 
by the reverential pen-knives of Transatlantic 
visitors, one of whom, in my presence, succeeded 
in taking away with him a pinch of worm-eaten, 
rotten wood out of the leg of the Reformer's 
chair— the only instance I have known in which 
pinching the leg of an inanimate object has made 
any definite impression. 

It was my habit to visit the Wartburg every 
morning, to enjoy the view and note any fresh 
arrivals. Close to the Burg is the Wartburg Hotel, 
at which visitors during the season were allowed to 
remain only three nights, having then to make 
way for fresh guests. Thus a constant succession 
of new-comers was provided for my amusement ; 
and very amusing I found them. On this occasion 
I had paid my usual visit to the hotel, drunk, or at 
least ordered and paid for, my " Fruh-sc happen " 
(early glass), and had then made my way to a 
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beautiful part of the neighbourhood. I was 
sauntering leisurely along when I heard footsteps 
behind me, and, looking round, I saw that three 
gentlemen were close upon my heels. One was 
a little in advance of the others. He was sub- 
stantially built, and had what I should call 
unpretending features, emphasised only by a keen 
and kindly eye. He was plainly dressed, as were 
the gentlemen with him. 

When he came up to me he raised his hat and 
asked me the way to a village in the vicinity, the 
name of which I cannot now remember. I said I 
was going that way, and should be pleased to 
show him the route. We then walked side by 
side, and had some conversation, I had already 
a shrewd suspicion who my companion was, as I 
knew from the papers that the Emperor of Brazil 
was in the neighbourhood, and I noticed a special 
deference in the manner towards him of his two 
companions. But there was nothing in the least 
either imperial or imperious in the style of my new 
acquaintance ; and, in any case, if he chose to 
travel incognito, I was quite willing to fall in with 
his humour. Neither does the mere fact of a man 
being an emperor impress me with any sensation 
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of respect. It is always the man I look at. 
Beauty, genius, goodness— these three things im- 
press me as no others do ; for these belong to the 
essential nature of the person who possesses them. 
Wealth or rank, on the other hand, are mere 
accidents, easily separable in thought and fact 
from the person who liappens at the moment to 
enjoy them. If an emperor be a CiEsar or a 
Napoleon I., then he is, if not admirable, at least 
impressive. But a mere emperor, as such, gives 
no mental shock or satisfaction. One cannot be 
expected to regard a mere hereditary figure-head 
as a work of art. 

Still there are emperors and emperors, and 
Pedro II. has certainly a restless, acquisitive 
intellect, and a philanthropic, statesmanlike spirit, 
which favourably distinguish him from some of 
those born in the purple. 

I had every reason to know this, for my com- 
panion's questions were many and searching. He 
tried me on many subjects. Firstly, local topo- 
graphy, in which I was of course necessarily his 
superior. Then history as it is connected with 
the Wartburg. Here he beat me ea.sily. though 
I knew something. Then the local flora and 
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fauna : I was nowhere. Then the industries of 
Eisenach, the town at the foot of the mountain. 
I had not then, and I have not to this day, an idea 
what they are. Then — a bit of luck for me — he 
asked me about Fritz Reuter, the Platt-Deutsch 
poet, who had built (out of his poetry) a pretty 
villa near the foot of the mountain, and was 
at that time living there in idyllic simplicity, 
tempered with the mild excitement of beer and 
dominoes of an evening. As I happened to know 
Reuter personally, I was able to tell the Emperor 
something about him. 

I did not allow him to do all the questioning. 
I knew it was the etiquette at courts to wait until 
the sovereign addresses you, and not to volunteer 
remarks, much less questions. In this way the 
master of legions remains also master of the con- 
versation, and is set above the necessity of verbal 
conflicts. But, when sovereigns elect to travel in- 
cognito, they must expect to find the illusion kept 
up on both sides. So I asked the Emperor how 
he liked Germany and the Germans. He thought 
them behindhand in some things. (Since then 
they have made great strides.) He volunteered 
the information that he was most interested in 



practical matters and he considered the Germans 
less practical than the English. " Except, indeed," 
he added, with a smile, " in the things of war." 
On the other hand, as regards pure science and 
speculation, he thought the Germans ahead of all 
other nations. 

He made no remark of an epigrammatic nature, 
unless it were the one just mentioned. He struck 
me as being a man with a consuming hunger for 
information of all kinds, and apparently well able 
to turn such information to account in matters of 
detail, but without much real comprehensiveness 
of intellect. There was keen sight, clear know- 
ledge, ready grasp of particulars, easy retentive- 
ness. But the power of brilliant generalisation, of 
focussing details into a luminous conspectus, or 
even of condensing diffuse thought into an epigram 
— these, as it seemed to me, were less conspicuous. 

I do not remember that during the walk the 
Emperor spoke to his attendants more than once, 
when he made a remark to one of them, the gist 
of which I did not catch. 

At length we reached the village. At its 

outskirts a carriage was waiting. There was a 

crowd gathered round. The footman took off 
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his hat Dom Pedro thanked me warmly for my 

guidance and asked me if he could drive me to , 

mentioning some place to which he was bound, to 
inspect an industrial establishment of some kind. 
I civilly declined the offer. You may have too 
much even of such a good thing as an emperor. 
Dom Pedro got in, the two gentlemen followed. 
Then, for the first time, as one of them unbuttoned 
his coat to look at his watch, I noticed the bright 
ribbon of some order. The three raised their 
hats to me and I raised mine to them, and they 
drove off. Then I found that I too had become 
an object of curiosity ; for the moment I was 
shining with the faint reflection of the imperial 
glory. One cannot associate with such people 
without inconvenience. 

" You know who that gentleman is, then ? *' I 
said to a spectator who was standing and staring 
at me. 

The man took off his hat — 

" Ja wohly Euer Gnaden—ohf yes, your Grace ; 
they called him a Graf, but we all know he is the 
Emperor of Brazil." 

Thus I, too, received my brevet of nobility — 
from the populace. 
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Since the above was written Dom Pedro has 
joined the ranks of sovereigns out of a situation. 
There are many such nowadays, but few or none 
who so little deserved dismissal. His record is 
such a good one that the treatment he has 
received from his people savours strongly of 
ingratitude. But you cannot confer great benefits 
without a correspondingly great reaction, 
Alexander II. manumitted the serfs of Russia, 
and, for reward, was blown to bits, Pedro II. 
was in process of emancipating the slaves of 
Brazil, and — more fortunate — has only been 
wafted across the Atlantic into dignified retire- 
ment, I doubt if he greatly objects to the change. 
Years ago he said to Victor Hugo: "My 
natural business is to be a Professor." And, on 
another occasion ; " If my people want a Re- 
public, they have only to make me President." 
It seems, however, that they not only wanted a 
change of title, but a change of personnel also, 
which was more than the Emperor bargained for 
when he made this speech. But, if it be true that 
they have undertaken to give him a colossal 
pension in addition to a considerable capital with 
which to start a fresh career, it must be allowed 
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that the Brazilians manage these little matters 
more nobly than they are managed in Europe. 
Mr. Smith, otherwise Louis-Philippe, had little 
besides his hand-bag when he landed in England ; 
and he had to live upon his savings afterwards. 
I do not say that all kings should be pensioned 
off when their services are no longer needed ; but 
I do say that Pedro II. has richly earned his 
annuity. May he long live to enjoy it, and to 
reflect the dignity of science and letters on the 
at present somewhat obscure guild of Discarded 
Monarchs ! Only, I doubt if such a pension is 
quite as safe as an English Government annuity. 
When the expenditure of a nation habitually 
exceeds its income, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be strongly tempted to revise 
the pension-list. May no ill-fortune attend Dom 
Pedro's annuity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SIR BARTLE FRERE. 

The ways and habits of the Boers — Story of " Captain " 
Aylmer — Missionaries and sham missionaries — Indian 
magic — Hypnotism — Pious oxen-^A nigger preacher. 

Sir Bartle Frere was a very interesting person- 
ality — a Proconsul to the manner bom. I thought 
him wrong in many things, but he was right at 
least in this — ^he was no mere tinkerer of the 
present; he built for the future. Apris nous le 
cUluge — that fatal aphorism of the mere self- 
seeking statesman — ^had no place in his philo- 
sophy. 

His policy at times involved so much slaughter, 
and he was, as a rule, so ready to adopt heroic 
measures, that I own, when I first met him, I 
expected to see a somewhat ferocious-looking 
personage. But no, he was full of a mild and 
gracious dignity, reminding one in this respect of 
Byron's * Pirate.' 
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He gave me some very interesting information 
about South Africa, whence, when I met him, he 
had just been recalled. He said there were 
certainly no more than 4000 Boers, that is, heads 
of households, in a district — the Transvaal — as 
large as France. He even doubted whether 2000 
would not be nearer the mark. Four thousand is 
the statement of the Boers themselves. They 
have developed the love of a kind of patriarchal 
isolation to an extent unknown elsewhere in 
modern times. To find a parallel you must go 
back to Genesis and the parting of Abraham and 
Lot. A Boer, if he can see smoke rising any- 
where on the horizon, begins at once to feel 
crowded, and moves further up the country. 
They treat their slaves often very cruelly, and 
even their guests very strangely, serving them 
last. A horse is the one great, emblem of 
respectability in their eyes ; a European on foot 
must be a pauper, and is treated with scant 
ceremony. 

Sir Bartle gave me a long account of a certain 
" Captain " Aylward, with several aliases. He was 
one of the Fenians mixed up in the Manchester 
murder ; he then turned up at the diamond mines^ 
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where his homicidal propensities again got the 
better of him, and he killed a man. He was 
tried and found guilty of manslaughter. Sir Owen 
Lanyon, who was then in chaise of the settlement, 
had him brought before him, and gave him the 
choice of being hanged, shot, or leaving the settle- 
ment — " one should certainly take place that very 
day." Thereupon Aylward vanished, and turned 
up next in London as the author of a clever and 
interesting book on South Africa. Then he 
sought an appointment on Sir Bartle Frerc's staff 
at the very time when he was plotting with the 
Boers. Finally, he became aide-de-camp to the 
Boer general, Joubert, and took a prominent part 
in arranging the terms of peace between the Boers 
and England, 

Sir Bartle, unlike most Colonial officials, had a 
high opinion of missionaries. In his opinion, the 
reputation of the missionaries was greatly injured 
by unprincipled traders assuming this character, as 
they often do, and then cheating the natives and 
stirring up native wars, merely that they may 
create a market for their guns and powder. The 
worst feature in the case is that the employers of 
these disreputable traders are often very respect- 
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able Englishmen, manufacturers, and so forth, 
who either do not know the mischief that is 
done by their agents, or connive at it for the sake 
of gain. Sometimes, however, they are stray 
and loose members of various nationalities. I was 
amazed to hear from him what a variety of 
missions there are. Thus there is in South Africa 
a mission from Finland. 

Then we talked about India, and Sir Bartle 
gave me an interesting account of Indian mes- 
merism and magic. He described the casting out 
of a devil by a native charmer. The whole scene 
must be very singular. There are mesmeric 
passes and incantations. The possessed answers 
in a strange voice — ^that of the spirit — not his own. 
Then, at last, he falls down in convulsions, which 
Sir Bartle considered were quite genuine. When 
he revives, he is in his right mind again, and 
speaks in his own voice, but is very much ex- 
hausted. Sir Bartle drew my attention to an 
interesting and suggestive difference between the 
English and the Indian modes of thought and 
speech. We say, " What the devil possessed you 
to do so-and-so?" In India they say, "What 
devil possessed you," &c. ? frankly recognizing a 
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diabolic influence at the root of every evil deed, 
and being chiefly interested in the practical 
question of tracing it to its individual source. Sir 
Bartle himself had a native servant who, whenever 
he was reproved for any fault, used to answer 
ingenuously, "Well, I must go and have that devil 
cast out of me." Nor was this a mere fashion of 
speech, for he used thereupon actually to go to a 
charmer. 

Then we .spoke a little of animal magnetism, or 
hypnotism, in general. Sir Bartle had been in 
India at the time Dr. Esdaile was making a 
sensation with his mesmeric cures, and with the 
terrible operations which he performed on the 
natives quite painlessly. The natives are very 
subject to enormous tumours, and, on one occasion, 
Dr, Esdaile amputated a man from a tumour, that, 
is to say, the tumour weighed more than the man, 
and Dr. Esdaile had to cut him away from it, 
This he did quite successfully, and without causing 
any pain, the patient being in a mesmeric sleep 
the while. Sir Bartle considered Dr, Esdaile's 
success as indubitable as it was remarkable, and 
when he came home he was himself treated by 
another celebrated hypnotist doctor. Dr. EUiotson, 
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but not, I think, hypnotically. " He was the only 
doctor," said Sir Bartle, "who seemed really to 
enter into my case with equal interest and 
intelligence." This doctor was afterwards boy- 
cotted and professionally ruined by his confrires 
for daring to believe in mesmerism. O sapientia 
insipiens ! 

I think it was Sir George Bowen, and not Sir 
Bartle Frere, who told me that at the Cape they 
divide the oxen into two categories, the common 
and the pious oxen. The pious are those that do 
not require to be sworn at to make them move. 
Great (verbal) force must be applied to some of 
the others to get them to work ; but there is a 
considerable reserve of such force at the Cape. 
Sir George Bowen also amused me by giving an 
account of a nigger preacher whom he had once 
heard. The subject was the Day of Judgment, 
and the preacher was congratulating himself and 
his hearers on the fact of their being negroes. 
" On dat great day, me breddren, mankind will be 
divided into de sheep and dc goats, and we all 
know whar de woolly is ! " (plucking at his woolly 
locks as he spoke). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

Dublin — The character of the Irish — Irish beauty— Irish 
humour— Scene in Stephen's Green — Tears over the 
Franchise — Irish drama — The Phoenix Park — Lord 
Spencer — Lord Carnarvon — Lord Wolseley — Lord Port- 
arlington — Duke of Wellington — The peasantry — Anec- 
dote of Archbishop Trench — Hurley — Football — Con- 
secration of Dr. Reichel— Dr. Walsh --Irish-English — 
The Dublin police — Irish scenery. 

Dublin is une ville manqu^e. It is easy to see 
that it might have been one of the finest cities in 
the world — quite as easy to see that it is one of the 
meanest. It is full of wide streets and broad, open 
spaces in which the noblest architecture would 
have found a natural home. But the houses in 
even the best streets and squares are obtrusively 
and irredeemably commonplace. If the essence of 
all fine architecture consist, as I think Ruskin says, 
in "a glorified roof," the architecture of Dublin 
stands hopelessly condemned. Flat fagades, un- 
redeemed by the slightest artistic decoration, and 
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squat roofs set on at every possible angle of ugli- 
ness, combine to make of the streets a painful 
monotony of meanness. The only exception is 
Sackville Street — or, as it is called by patriots, 
O'Connell Street — ^but one street can no more 
make a handsome city than one swallow can make 
a summer. As you stand on the bridges which at 
intervals span the river, you are reminded of Paris ; 
but, alas ! the Liffey is not the Seine, and the Custom 
House can do but little to supply the place of the 
Louvre and Ndtre Dame. Moreover, Dublin is 
filthy and foul-smelling — " dear, dirty Dublin," — as 
its inhabitants love to call it and its visitors dislike 
to find it. If one accepted the verdict of the nose 
alone, one must needs think the Liffey, even when 
the tide is in, a mere open sewer of huge dimen- 
sions ; but who shall describe its abominations when 
the tide is out and the sea-gulls hold high revel in 
the rich pasture of its mud ? 

And how describe the people? how hold the 
balance between what their friends and their ene- 
mies say of them ? Nowhere more than here is it 
necessary to bear in mind the truth of the French 
saying, that every one must have the defects of his 
qualities, for here qualities and defects are alike in 
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extremes. No doubt, the people are warm-hearted, 
but as undoubtedly»they are hot-blooded. Then 
they are so poetic and imaginative that you find it 
hard to tell what is poetry and what is falsehood. 
The fact is, they are in all things a people given to 
exaggeration, full of genius but with no controlling 
taste, barbaric too often in their virtues and in their 
vices. One fact is certain, that at the time I was 
there it was by no means a very safe place for 
strangers, especially after dark. It was soon after the 
time of the Invincibles and emancipation through 
the dagger ; and, even when this potent agent was 
not at work, strangers were sometimes very 
roughly handled. One day — in broad daylight — 
two foreign Sisters of Mercy were maltreated by a 
large mob for no other reason than that they were 
supposed, from their somewhat outlandish attire, 
to be Protestants. I myself was pelted one evening, 
apropos of nothing in particular, perhaps in the 
mere exuberance of high spirits, perhaps as a way 
of making me free of the city. In the shops I 
noticed sometimes that the assistants were at once 
pertinacious and surly — a combination I have 
never found elsewhere. By shopkeepers one ex- 
pects to be treated like Izaak Walton's frog — 
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excruciated, but still as if they loved you. I was 
told, too, that the price asked for things was always 
higher than it was expected would be paid, and 
that you had to haggle and chaffer — a thing I 
never could da It is the same in Austria, but 
there, at the end, your hand is kissed in an ecstasy 
of gratitude by the person who has outwitted you. 
This is as it should be, but it does not happen in 
Dublin. The original prices are certainly high, 
and give it a clear claim to its title of "dear 
Dublin." 

Much has been written of the beauty of the 
Irish girls ; and certainly many of them are very 
beautiful, though the beauty is not of a kind which 
I personally much admire. It is, as far as I know, 
quite peculiar to Ireland, and is plainly due in a 
measure at least to the moistness of the climate. 
The skin has a kind of dewy freshness seldom or 
never seen elsewhere. But the complexion is, as a 
rule, too florid, and the pure white of English loveli- 
ness is seldom to be found even on the forehead. 
As a consequence, there is about the Irish beauty 
too often just the suspicion of vulgarity, which is 
heightened by the prevailing plumpness. The 
contrast between the hair and eyes is, in its way, 
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effective — dark hair, sometimes even black, and 
eyes of a peculiar bluish-gray, fringed with dark 
lashes, as if, to quote Lady Morgan, "they had 
been stuck in with dirty fingers." The expression is 
merry and vivacious, though the high spirits are a 
little too much of the kind known as animal. The 
figures, as I have already hinted, are substantial, 
and there is generally a **tashte " of the brogue even 
in the highest classes. Altogether, the type is one 
better suited to the peasant than the peeress. A 
wild slip of an Irish girl, standing barefooted on 
one of her beautiful mountains, is picturesque and 
appropriate. But a substantial Irish young lady, 
tumbling, full of animal spirits and perverted 
English, into a drawing-room, is less likely to inspire 
the lyric muse. 

Closely connected with these high spirits is no 
doubt the intense love that the Irish of all classes 
have for practical jokes. Soon after my arrival in 
Dublin, I came across an open grating in the pave- 
ment of one of the streets, and stood beside it for a 
moment to see if I could not get this treacherous 
pitfall closed. As I was thus engaged, a well- 
dressed Irishman passed me, and stopped also. 

" I know you are English," he said at once. 

G 
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" How so ? " I asked 

"Because, if you had been Irish, instead of 
seeing how you could get the grating closed, you 
would have concealed yourself somewhere near at 
hand to enjoy the fun of seeing some one tumble 
into it. But you English have no sense of fun." 

I thought of the fable of the boys and the frogs ; 
the Standpunkt is certainly everything in these 
cases. 

Let me give some other anecdotes to illustrate, 
I will not say the Irish character, which is a puzzling 
complex, but certain phases of it. The following 
exhibits what I will gently term their magnificent 
power of accommodation. 

A lady friend of mine went into a butcher's shop 
to order a leg of mutton. One was shown to her. 

" Is this fresh-killed ? " 

The man, thinking it was as usual for roasting, 
answered, " It*s just right, mum ; it's been hangin* 
for a week." 

"Then Tm afraid it won't do," said the lady, "for 
I want it quite fresh for boiling." 

And shure, if you'll believe me, mum, it was a 
He I was tellin* you. It was killed this momin' ! " 

I do not know whether it was real or assumed 
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stupidity that influenced the conduct of the butler 
in the following story, but I suspect it is to be 
regarded as an example of rather malicious 

humour. Lady and her niece, Miss Green, 

were always announced by the butler, when they 

called at a certain house, as " Lady and the 

Honourable Miss Green." At last Miss Green gave 
the man a hint about it. 

" Please not to say * the Honourable,' " she said, 
" but just plain Miss Green." 

There was a party that evening, and the butler 
proceeded to announce in his most stentorian 
tones : " Lady and the plain Miss Green." 

I was staying in Stephen's Green, and one night 
— it was the night of Saturday to Sunday — 
sleeping with my windows open, I was awakened 
by a horrible clamour on the Green, men shouting 
and yelling, pistols going off, &c., &c. A full 
account of the occurrence was given in the Irish 
Times on Monday. Three men had been seen 
attempting to steal the waterfowl. When dis- 
covered, they had violently assaulted the keepers, 
injuring one of them seriously. The keepers had 
tried to intimidate them by firing their revolvers 
into the air. One only of the miscreants had been 
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captured, and he in a very comical manner. He 
had stripped to enter the lake, and the keepers had 
possessed themselves of his clothing. Unwilling 
to quit the scene in puris naturalibus, he had taken 
refuge up a tree, where he had been duly trapped 
as morning dawned — a featherless rooster. I 
mention this event more particularly because some- 
thing thoroughly Irish took place in connection with 
it a few weeks later. A man was arrested on 
suspicion of being one of the two ruffians who 
had escaped. To convey him to the police-station, 
the first car that presented itself was hired. When 
he had been duly lodged at the station, one of the 
park-keepers was sent for to identify him. The 
supposed culprit was placed in a row with a num- 
ber of police in plain clothes and civilians invited in 
from the street. To swell the number of these 
latter, the car-driver who had been employed to 
bring the culprit thither, also came in and took his 
place in the row. All this arranged, the park- 
keeper was summoned and bidden to pick out the 
delinquent. He at once selected the car-driver. 
The unhappy casual was arrested on the spot and 
compelled to share the fortune of his fare. This 
struck me as an admirable example of the practical 
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humour of the Irish. Things seem mostly done 
haphazard. Recklessness is the rule. There is 
plenty of energy, but it is the energy of an engine 
off the line. Ultimately, I believe, both the driver 
and the driven were set free, the former con^ 
clusively proving an alibi, and doubtless registering 
a vow never to oblige the police (here called 
** p61us ") in future. 

Take another trait of Irish character extracted 
from the Irish Times under the heading : — 

Revision of the Voters' Lists. 

A man named Doyle, who claimed as an 
inhabitant-occupier out of (sic) premises in South 
Cumberland Street, was objected to by the Con- 
servatives. 

Mr. Nolan, the Revising Barrister, having 
heard the evidence, said he feared he could not 
admit Doyle to the franchise. 

The claimant, on hearing this, burst into tears, 

Mr. Coyle to Mr. Murphy : "Surely you 
cannot resist these tears ? " (laughter.) 

Mr. Nolan : " The man seems so anxious to get 
the franchise that really he ought not to be 
disappointed." 
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Mr. Murphy : " Under these circumstances we 
withdraw our objection." 

Doyle : ** God bless you all, gentlemen ! " 

Is not this delicious ? Who but an Irish 
claimant could shed salt tears at being debarred 
from the franchise ? Who but an Irish judge 
would allow to virile sobs a claim which he had 
already declared to be against the evidence } 

One night I went to the Queen's Royal Theatre, 
in order, once for all, to see a thoroughly Irish 
play — The Donagh, The theatre is an ugly, 
uncomfortable building, dirty and malodorous, and 
the audience was not unworthy of the theatre. The 
highest price for a seat, exclusive of the boxes, was 
three shillings. In due course, I discovered that 
the " Donagh," which gives its name to the piece, 
was an ancient and most sacred casket containing 
nothing in particular, but redolent of the blessing 
of St Patrick (N.B., it plays hardly any part in 
the drama, though it gives its name to it. This, 
too, is a little Irish). The piece itself is racy of 
the soil. All the qualities, good and bad, which 
we associate with the Irish character are empha- 
sized, but hardly, I imagine, exaggerated. The 
recklessness of gushing flattery in the form of 
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" blarney ; " the recklessness of life and limb in the 
form of eager quarrelsomeness ; the fierce devotion 
to the whisky bottle ; the superstitious reverence 
for the priesthood ; the delight in dirt and the 
revelling in rags, — these were revealed in all their 
nakedness before an audience which could not 
contain its raptures. Many details connected with 
the performance had at least the charm of novelty. 
The deliberate washing, for example,of a " gossoon's" 
face — the " gossoon " was a young man of five- or 
six-and-twenty — by a young peasant woman with 
her saliva, with which she from time to time wetted 
a cloth, could hardly have been seen out of 
Ireland. The spectators showed no disgust ; on 
the contrary, they were delighted. Then again, 
when the performers were called before the curtain, 
the villain was always vociferously hissed, and 
invariably returned the compliment by making 
faces at the audience. Of course, there were many 
patriotic allusions. For instance, Lanty, the 
whisky-drinking, shillelagh-brandishing hero, fairly 
brought down the house by roaring out : " Is there 
iver a counthry in the worrld where a gintleman 
imploys a thief as an agent except Oireland?" 
After this, it was comparatively tame to hear him 
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say, " Love is the divil ! " and to allude to the 
telephone in a piece the date of which, to judge 

from the costumes, is meant to be the beginning 
of the present century. The acting was but in- 
different, except that of Lanty, who was "a rale 
broth of a bhoy " such as the Irish love. I ought 
to add that some of the scenery, especially a 
panorama of the Lake of Killarney, was really 
beautiful. Altogether, the thing was worth seeing 
and hearing once; but only an Irishman would 
care for it a second time. 

I also went to the other theatre — the fashionable 
one — and was struck chiefly by the lack of style 
and beauty amongst the audience. And yet it was 
in the height of the Dublin season. In this theatre 
there was nothing distinctively Irish, either on or 
off the boards. The piece performed was that 
clever bit of fooling, The Private Secretary — one of 
those pieces the success of which seems to show 
that we have lost the sense of comedy, and need 
the stimulus of extravagance for a mirthful reac- 
tion. Throughout such a piece the intellect 
remains, at the best, untouched ; at the worst, it is 
a little insulted. Still, a good laugh has its value 
as a medicine. 
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I went more than once to the Phoenix Park, 
whkh struck me as being the finest public park I 
had ever seen, except perhaps the Thiergarten at 
Berlin. There I saw the little cross in the ground 
which marks the spot where Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke met their deaths at the 
hands of the Invincibles. As every one knows, this 
spot is exactly opposite the Vice-regal Lodge, and 
within easy sight of the windows. The comment 
of an Irishman on the spot was characteristic. 
Speaking of Lord F. Cavendish he said : — 

" Why, sor, he didn't know how to use his 
umbrella." 

He spoke no word of condemnation of the 
assassins, but rather implied that it was all the 
fault of the victim for not knowing better how to 
defend himself Every Irishman is quick at self- 
defence, physical or verbal. A blow or a repartee 
— both are mere reflex actions, the one of the body, 
the other of the mind. 

As I was standing close to the cross, there came 
running by a fox-terrier looking very wild and 
with muzzle much beslavered. It snapped at 
everything as it passed, but, as far as I saw, did 
not actually bite anything. All at once, it turned 
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from the road, and running towards the garden of 
the Vice-regal Lodge, passed through the hedge. 
I could see that there was considerable commotion 
in consequence in the garden ; then there was the 
report of a shot. It was clear that the military- 
had been called out to repel the invasion. The 
next day there was a long account in the papers, 
headed : " Mad dog in the Vice-regal Lodge." 

While I was in Dublin, Lord Spencer was 
succeeded by Lord Carnarvon in the Vice-royalty. 
The Irish nicknames for the two were " Iron Rod " 
and " Sugar Stick." Since then the " Iron Rod " 
has bent considerably ; but the " Sugar Stick " 
retains its sweetness. Another name for Lord 
Spencer was " the Red Earl " — an allusion to the 
colour of his beard. Few men can have had a 
better opportunity than he of judging of the 
efficacy of Coercion. He had some narrow escapes 
of his own life. I saw the house from a window of 
which he was to have been assassinated. It is well 
situated, at the turn of the sharp hill that leads to 
the Castle. Here a carriage must needs go rather 
slowly, and an assassin would have ample time to 
take good aim. But the plot did not come off — 
not one in ten of such plots does. There's a 
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divinity doth hedge even a mock-monarch — the 
divinity that stirs confusion in conspirators. The 
side of Order has always nine points out of ten in 
its favour in any game. All conspiracies involve 
more or less of a muddle ; and in the muddle the 
intended victims are never attacked at all or the 
attack is bungled. 

Lord Carnarvon had been selected for the Vice- 
royalty as being, next to Lord Granville, the best 
manufacturer of " blarney " to be found in England. 
But he was not altogether popular in Ireland. The 
Irish revel in " blarney " when they can get the 
real article made by one of themselves ; but they 
have no such relish for the imported imitation. 
Butter was all very well, but the Carnarvon oleo- 
margarine, though a credit to English ingenuity, 
was not quite the same thing. Then Lord 
Carnarvon had, rightly or wrongly, the credit of 
being an admirable manager of his finances. It 
belonged to his honeyed suavity to avoid giving a 
check to an applicant, if possible. The Irish had 
cursed Lord Spencer, but, in a way, admired him. 
They smiled at Lord Carnarvon, and had just a 
little good-natured contempt for him. 

Lord Wolseley came over to Ireland while I was 
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there, to be made a Knight of St Patrick, but 
managed to get separated from his luggage, and 
had to appear at the ceremony and at the sub- 
sequent banquet in a tourist suit of light tweed. 
The collar and badge looked very funny in this 
combination. 

Amongst other well-known people whom I met 
in Ireland was the late Lord Portarlington, a very 
pleasant courtly man, with perhaps a little too 
much of the petit-maitre about him. He had been 
niuch abroad, and was fond of telling mild little 
anecdotes in French. French sport amused him. 
He once asked a French nobleman if there was 
much game about his chateau : " Mais oui^ certaine' 
ment ; il-y-a beaucoup dalouettes I " 

Lord Portarlington reminded me, in one respect, 
of what I had read of the first Duke of Wellington ; 
he had that happy disposition which makes a man 
fancy his own possessions superior to those of every 
one else. If the feeling were universal, Moses 
might have struck out one of the Commandments, 
The Iron Duke honestly believed that Strath- 
fieldsaye, a low-lying, damp-looking, somewhat 
meanly-built house, was superior to Blenheim. In 
the same way, Lord Portarlington had an immense 
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opinion of his very moderate mansion Emo, and of 
everything connected with it, even to the bog. 
He showed me a deodara which the Prince of Wales 
had planted in his grounds. " Had I ever seen 
one so perfect in form ? " It was just like all 
other deodaras. So of the pictures, some of which 
were good. 

Near his park, but not, I think, on his property, 
for he was considered a very good landlord, I saw 
for the first time a typical Irish hovel, a mere mud 
hut, with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 
All the members of the family were bare-legged and 
bare-footed. Still they looked well nourished, the 
father even a little pot-bellied. This is a common 
effect of a purely farinaceous diet ; you see it also 
amongst the rice-eating Bengalis. I notice that 
Vegetarians never make any reference to this 
aesthetic objection to their mode of diet, yet by 
itself it is a fatal one. Of course they now say 
that Vegetarianism has no specific connection with 
a vegetable diet, but only with the meaning of the 
Latin word whence it is derived. Credat Judceus ! 

This reminds me that bare legs and ragged 
clothing do not mean half so much in Ireland as 
they do in England. In Ireland, a substantial 
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farmer will often go bare-legged in summer for the 
enjoyment of the thing. I saw one such man who 
looked the picture of poverty, but when one of his 
daughters married, he gave her fifty pounds down 
in cash as a dowry. Such things are puzzling to 
the foreigner. In fact, to understand this people, 
you have to cast aside all preconceived ideas and 
adopt a fresh standard of criticism. 

It was at Lord Portarlington's I first heard the 
funny story about the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Trench. In his latter years, the good Arch- 
bishop had the idea that he was suffering from 
incipient paralysis, and was always fancying that 
he detected more or less of a numbness in his 
limbs. On one occasion he was at a dinner-party, 
and it was noticed that he was quite silent for a 
while, and looked very grave. At the same time 
it was observed that the lady sitting next to him at 
his right-hand side was blushing deeply. At last 
the Archbishop said in a lamentable voice : — 

" My worst fears are realised ; there can no 
longer be any doubt of it" 

" Of what ? " asked his sympathetic hostess. 

"That paralysis has really taken hold of me," 
answered the Archbishop. " I am sure of it ; I 
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have been pinching my right knee for several 
minutes and I cannot feel the least sensation." 

The lady on his right was able to comfort him. 

" I hope it is not so bad as you think," she said ; 
** it was my knee you were pinching." 

A silk dress feels very like a silk apron, hence 
the Archbishop's mistake. 

I saw hurley, the Irish national game, played 
on several occasions. It is a kind of magnified 
hockey, played with crooked sticks; I need 
scarcely say that it is played with immense spirit 
and vigour, often by men dressed in the national 
costume of breeches and swallow-tail, with which 
we are familiar on the stage. I had fancied, by 
the way, till I went to Ireland, that this was a mere 
stage convention, but I found that the dress is still 
often worn by the peasants. It is said that the 
athletic clubs all over Ireland are now largely 
political, and that they play the part that the 
German Turnvereine pl3iyed before 1848. 

Another game I used to see played in the 
Phoenix Park was football — neither Rugby nor 
Association, but a go-as-you-please kind of game, 
embracing every element of danger and excluding 
every element of skill. On Sunday mornings. 
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after Mass, this is played very often by a crowd of 
some hundreds of men of all ages and ranks. The 
one object is to drive the ball through the goal, no 
matter how. A wilder scene it is difficult to 
imagine. More than once I saw a spectacle which 
assuredly could be seen nowhere out of Ireland — a 
one-legged man on crutches playing football ! — and 
he played it well, too. I have seen in England 
one-armed players both of football and cricket ; 
but a one-legged player of football was a novelty. 
It is yet another proof of the irrepressible vitality 
of the race. 

Whilst in Dublin, either at that time or sub- 
sequently, I attended the consecration of Dr. 
Reichel as Bishop of Meath, at St Patrick's Cathe- 
dral. This cathedral, in its coldness and desolation, 
did not take my fancy so much as Christ Church ; 
but neither is of the first order. What a pity not 
to have had one really good cathedral instead of 
two that are moderate ! The function, as far as I 
saw it, was not well managed. The procession was 
very straggling. There was a great want of order 
and discipline amongst the choir-men. I am afraid 
they must be badly paid ; everything Protestant 
seems to need sustentation in Ireland. At 
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this cathedral door was a box labelled " Sustenta- 
tion Fund." I foi^ot to notice whether the cathe- 
dral spider had found opportunity to weave his web 
o^fer the slot, but I suspect that he would meet with 
little interruption. I wonder how long the Irish 
Protestant Church will last now that it is disestab- 
lished. I was told that at the last Ordination 
only seven candidates were ordained. What is 
there to tempt a man to take Orders in a Church 
which has no hold on the people, which is foreign 
to the genius of the race, and which has practically 
no prizes? Of course, there are some earnest men 
whose belief in the necessity of sectarian salvation 
is strong enough to induce them to make the 
sacrifice ; but such men are few and likely to be- 
come fewer. I found Dr. Reichel a short and 
singularly unimpressive-looking man, but he has 
a reputation for immense learning and is said to be 
a fine preacher. When he first appeared in the 
cathedral his only robe was his rochet — the rochet 
being a bell-shaped white bed-gown, in which he 
looked very funny, as if you might have taken him 
up by the head and rung him. 

Per contra. Lord Plunket, the present Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, is a very fine-looking man. 
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tall, with good manners and bearing — something 
of natural aristocracy in addition to his artificial 
title. 

I also went more than once to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, and heard Dr. Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin — a commonplace man, reminding 
one slightly of Thiers in the face, but without his 
genius. The Pope struggled hard to avoid making 
him Archbishop, but he had to yield at last. You 
may be infallible without being omnipotent. 

The Irish, like the Americans, are fully per- 
suaded that their variety of the English language 
is the best and purest. It is true, they avoid some 
fashionable English errors. English ladies of high 
degree are not above saying, " I laid down on the 
sofa for half-an-hour ; " and there are still some 
Englishmen of position who say " the very idear of 
it." Such mistakes the educated Irish never make, 
but, en revanche, they worry the " whats " and the 
*' whens " like a terrier shaking a rat 

I was much struck with the colossal Dublin 
police — a set of the biggest men I have ever seen. 
But they have the sluggishness of their size, and 
are in this respect a great contrast to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who are alert and intelligent 
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in a high degree. Only Dublin, I think, has a 
municipal police force of its own. The rest of the 
country is governed by the constabulary. 

No words could be too strong to describe the 
loveliness of the scenery round Dublin. Clontarf, 
Howth, Killiney, and Bray, are joys for ever. 
When, after a while, I went inland on a visit to a 
regiment at the Curragh, I was also much pleased 
with the wild beauty of the scenery. I do not 
wonder that the Irish are personally attached to 
their country ; it is a country to be proud of. But, 
oh, the rain ! I took a ticket to Killarney, but 
never got there. It would have been absurd to 
make a special journey to a lake when there was 
one all the time overhead ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

A drawing-room meeting — Women's rights — Miss Lydia 
Becker — Mr. Waddy, Q.C. — ^Trollope's personal appear- 
ance — Criticism of his books — Archdeacon Grantly — 
Mrs. Proudie — Trollope in private life. 

The first time I saw Anthony Trollope was at a 
Drawing-room Meeting for the discussion of 
Women's Rights. He was in the chair, and the 
rooms were crowded. The whole thing was not a 
little amusing, but I am bound in common fairness 
to say that the Self-Asserting Sisterhood had 
infinitely the best of it, both as regards logic and 
eloquence. One expects the latter in women — the 
facundia tempestuosa — but not the former ; but 
Miss Lydia Becker showed a severity of logic that 
might have satisfied Aldrich himself. With the 
views I hold and have already expressed concerning 
the maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonum^ I venture to 
say that poor Trollope*s own speech was tottering in 
its feebleness. His it was that was torn to tatters 
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by the indignant Miss Becker, till really there was 
nothing of it left that a logical mind could stitch 
together again. Then Mr. Waddy, Q-C, florid and 
jolly- looking, threw himself into the breach, and, 
with an irritating good-humour, described the ideal 
woman — his ideal — the bread-and-honey-eating 
queen of nursery rhyme, thoroughly domesticated, 
a good seamstress ; above all, a good cook. He 
also was promptly demolished, I forget by whom. 
Then there was a pause, in the midst of which an 
old gentleman of impressive appearance rose. 
There was a little hush of expectation ; he was 
evidently about to contribute something weighty 
to the debate. He spoke something as follows 
in a very solemn manner : — 

" I am extremely sorry to interpose for a 
moment in this excessively interesting discussion, 
but, really, if our kind host would excuse me, I 
should like to draw attention to the fact that the 
window behind me is open, and the draught comes 
in at such an angle that it seems as if it were 
cutting off my head." 

Kind Host (with alacrity) : '* Oh, I am very 
sorry. I will have it closed at once." (Rings the 
bell.) 
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Footman enters with an instrument between a 
crutch and an episcopal staff, and makes his way 
with much difficulty towards the window, causing 
general confusion in the crowded room as he 
passes. 

Second Old Gentleman (looking very red 
and apoplectic, who had evidently waited until he 
was sure that his worst fears were about to be 
realised) : " I am sure I am extremely sorry, 
but I express the feelings of many near me 
when I say that the day is very hot {hear^ hear\ 
and I really don't know what we shall do in 
this comer if that window is closed. If our kind 
host " 

Kind Host (much embarrassed) : " I will gladly 
do whatever you like." (Looks all around for 
guidance, but finds none.) 

Ultimately the status quo was suffered to con- 
tinue, and the footman having withdrawn, the 
discussion was resumed. 

I had come mainly to see and hear TroUope, 
and I must say I was greatly disappointed in 
him. A heavy, commonplace-looking man, though 
probably looking his best in those days, inasmuch 
as the lower part of his face was concealed by a 
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handsome beard, and the upper part ennobled 
by complete baldness. But what features could 
be seen for the beard, had little to recommend 
them. The eyes, however, were shrewd and 
observant eyes, and they twinkled with a not 
unkindly humour. His figure was ungraceful ; 
his voice harsh ; his manner of speaking awkward — 
the matter I have already commented on. Seeing 
the man, I seemed better able to understand his 
books. In his case, assuredly, BufTon's saying, in 
its popularly misquoted form, was literally true — 
" The style is the man." In style and man alike 
the one conspicuous deficiency was the lack of all 
idealism. He was of the earth earthy. He even 
prided himself on never attempting a higher Bight ; 
the level of average humanity, or even a little bit 
below it, was good enough for him. He painted 
men and women exactly as they were — to him, 
forgetting that the eye sees only what it brings 
with it the capacity for seeing, 

I always read his books with interest, and, I a 
afraid I must add, never with profit The two 
things in a way were connected. The perfect, 
though superficial, accuracy with which he drew 
the picture of average civilized humanity, tent his 
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works their interest, whilst it necessarily tended 
to deprive them of any elevating or ennobling 
influence. A more patient and persistent plodder 
on the plain of human thought and experience, 
surely, never existed. This was one secret of 
the wide-spread popularity of his books. Another 
was their supposed harmlessness. Clergymen read 
them and allowed their daughters to read them, 
because, with one or two exceptions, these stories 
are clear of guilty passion ; but they forgot that 
you may starve a soul by impoverishing its ideals, 
as well as sully it by tempting its lower instincts. 
There is very little vice in Trollope, but then his 
virtue grovels through life face downwards, as 
though half-ashamed of herself. Many have risen 
from the perusal of his books amused and interested ; 
but none can have gathered from them a better 
opinion of their kind, or the inspiration that 
animates to noble deeds. No doubt, the man was 
essentially commonplace ; and it was because his 
mother knew this that she was persuaded that he 
could never succeed, as a novelist. She was wrong : 
the event proved that conclusively enough ; he 
could and did succeed, as men, he most of all, 
count such success — in sovereigns. But she was 
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her forecast How could she 



Wame 

foresee that a time would come when men would 
hunger for the commonplace and even revel In 
the lower aspects of human character? It is all 
very well to represent this as the craving for the 
true, wherever found ; it is not the craving for the 
true, but for the real, which is a widely different 
thing. The real is life seen as a mere mass of 
details ; the true is life seen as it is transfigured 
by an imagination which can harmonize its con- 
tradictions and focus its glories. To habitually 
depict life in its lower and meaner aspects because, 
as a matter of fact, thousands do actually live such 
a life, is to mistake the first principles of art and 
morality. It is the glorious function and privilege 
of the artist to create character, which, whilst it 
shall be bound by subtle bonds of reality to our 
common nature, shall yet, in virtue of creative 
genius, have a higher and purer scope than that 
of average humanity. This, Trollope never saw — 
never, I should think, wished to see. He took his 
pen in hand as the anatomist takes his scalpel, and 
dissected for his readers the meanness and the 
comraonplaceness of which no doubt the world is 
ery full. The dissection, though sometimes drawn 
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out to tediousness, possessed no doubt an interest 
of its own. People like to compare a description 
with the original, and this was always possible 
with one of Trollope's novels. It would be strange 
indeed if one of TroUope's numerous parsons had 
not some traits in common with a parson of your 
own acquaintance. And the traits would usually 
be ignoble traits, which, if you were meanly- 
minded — and we are none of us quite exempt from 
meanness — made it all the more interesting. Just 
as there is something not altogether displeasing 
to us, as the French wit says, in the misfortunes of 
our best friends, so there is a certain titillation of 
our self-esteem, or at least a gratifying excuse for 
our own low standard of thought and action, in the 
description of men of fair repute, who, when ex- 
amined closely, prove to be no better than ourselves. 
TroUope was famous for his portraiture of 
clerical dignitaries, and prided himself not a little 
on his successful description of an archdeacon, when, 
as yet, real archdeacons were quite unknown to him. 
I do not say that the description is incorrect, but 
there is, after all, very little that is distinctively 
archidiaconal in Archdeacon Grantly. Any gentle- 
manly, dignified, and thoroughly worldly clergyman 
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might have served as model. His Bishop Proudie 
was also regarded as a success ; and there is no 
doubt that thecurrentgossipabout Bishop Hampden 
gave Trollope the idea of the character. A hen- 
pecked Bishop was a new departure in fiction ; but 
it gave occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 
Roman Catholics made much of it, and it did 
something to convince wavering Anglicans that 
the Church of celibate clergy must be the true one. 
But whatever may be said for Bishop and Mrs. 
Proudie as characters, the descriptions of life in the 
episcopal palace are ludicrously impossible, and 
abundantly prove that Trollope really knew 
nothing of the ways of the higher ecclesiastics. 
But as the bulk of his readers knew as little, that 
did not much matter. 

I ought to add that Trollope was essentially a 
good-natured, kind-hearted man. There was a 
warm heart beneath the roughness of his manner 
and the trivial cynicism of his books. He was a 
great favourite, more especially with young ladies, 
and he fancied he understood them thoroughly. 
As he grew older he probably did understand them 
to some extent, for a generation of them had 
grown up who modelled their ways 
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deal in accordance with the ideas gathered from his 
stories. But he never got, or could get, to the real 
heart of woman. No study will enable a man to 
do that ; it must come from insight — ^the insight 
possessed only by an ideal nature. For that, 
Trollope was altogether too commonplace. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RICHARD WAGNER. 

Baireuth in 1876 — The King of Bavaria — Wagner at Verona 
—His vanity — ^Anecdote of the author of * Ten Thousand 
a Year ' — ^Wagner's despotism at home — His autograph — 
Criticism of his music — His quaint libretti. 

The death of Richard Wagner (on the 13th of 
February, 1883), at Venice, reminded me that I 
once saw a good deal of him on one of my foreign 
tours. I was at Baireuth in 1876, during the first 
performance of his celebrated trilogy. The place 
was abominably crowded by a mob of dilettanti, 
who may have been distinguished, but who cer- 
tainly did not look so. I found it impossible— I 
went rather late — to get a bed, and almost im- 
possible to get anything to eat. At all the hotels 
the guests were sitting down in relays, and no 
intruders were allowed to squeeze themselves in. 
Luckily, the large restaurant close to the theatre 
was not so crowded — people were probably anxious 
to get away as far as possible from the overpower- 
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ing echoes of Wagner's music. Here I succeeded 
in satisfying my hunger, and, this achieved, I 
strolled for a while about the town. My feet soon 
led me to one of the suburbs — not at all a difficult 
matter, as Baireuth is by no means large. All at 
once I became aware of an outrider preceding, at a 
rapid pace, an open carriage. The outrider's livery 
was blue and silver — the royal livery of Bavaria. 
In the carriage two men were sitting side by side. 
The one was young and handsome, with blue eyes 
and a mass of brown hair ; the other, in his way, 
was also handsome, but elderly and gray. The 
one was the King of Bavaria — the chivalrous, 
artistic Louis II. — ^the other was Richard Wagner, 
the composer. They were received with enthusiasm 
as they passed. But it did not need this recognition 
to tell me who they were. Both were strikingly 
like the portraits with which I had long been familiar, 
and each had an interest of his own — ^the King, 
young, handsome, whimsical, capricious, cursed, if 
current stories were true, by a strange fatality from 
his birth, that marked him out as separate from his 
fellows, but with ideal instincts and a genuine love 
of art ; and at his right, in the post of honour, 
the Master in whom he most delighted, and whom 



he reverenced the most, the Luther of music, the 
priest and prophet of a new dispensation in the 
lyric drama. 

I raised my hat to the musician rather than to 
the monarch as I passed, but of course it was the 
King who returned my salute. This much of his 
prerogative he still retained even in the presence 
of genius. Then, when they had passed, I fell to 
thinking over the vicissitudes in Wagner's career 
— proscription, exile, failure, ridicule, and now, 
at last, the well-earned harvest of an imperial suc- 
cess — imperial even in the technical sense of the 
word ; for was not the German Emperor himself 
expected to grace the festival with his presence ? 
But a Prussian is a soldier before all things, and a 
Hohenzollem never forgets any lack of respect for 
the right divine. So, though brave, good William I, 
came, he could not manage to be gracious. On 
the contrary, he treated Wagner with a coldness 
which sorely galled the great musician, contrasting 
as it did so strongly with the affectionate reverence 
cherished for him by the Bavarian monarch. A 
proof, alas ! — not that any was wanted— that 
Wagner had to its full extent the cardinal foible 
of genius, vanity. Indeed, he was inordinately and 
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preposterously vain. The absurdities of his dress 
and domicile and manner were all so many expres- 
sions of this failing. It maybe that genius, heavily 
weighted as it often is by its own greatness, needs 
a somewhat windy vanity to float it 

I next came across the Master, a little later in 
the same year, at an hotel in Verona. I cannot 
remember the name, but I know it was a very 
good one, and I imagine it must have been the 
best, as Wagner affected no others, and in fact 
generally engaged, if he could, the apartments that 
had been occupied by royalty. However, on this 
occasion the great man was by way of unbending ; 
for, when I was ushered into the salle-i-manger 
there he was, with his wife and two others of his 
party, engaged at their meal. The table d*h6te 
was long since over, and, until my entrance, they 
had had the room to themselves. I had already 
made his acquaintance at Baireuth, but there he 
had been in a crowd. I was pleased to meet him 
again in this way, for I fancied I should have him 
entirely to myself. The first thing that struck me 
was his attire. He was dressed {supernk) in a 
black velvet coat (it was summer and Italy), much 
braided, a white waistcoat, a turn-down collar, and 
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a black necktie. I carefully studied his face. The 
features gave me the impression of indomitable 
resolution ; chin, mouth, nose, all told the same 
tale. But I was not equally impressed by the 
forehead. Doubtless it was the forehead of a 
creative genius, for Wagner has created ; but it 
gave me the notion that his genius, though true 
and great, was yet a genius that worked, and could 
work, only through limitations. The face, as a 
whole, was the face of one who is dominated by 
a single idea. There was nothing Napoleonic, 
Shakesperean, universal about it. 

He was decidedly imperious in his manner, 
especially to his womankind. It was evident that 
they worshipped him. He was not only the 
Master, but the petty monarch, who brooked no 
contradiction, and understood no language but 
flattery. Of course, he was then at the very 
zenith of his fame ; the intoxication of a magni- 
ficent success was fresh upon him. He said 
nothing specially worth hearing ; en revanche, he 
uttered everything as if it were a pearl of price. 
" I open my lips ; let all the world keep silence," 
was evidently his mental attitude at the moment, 
I talked to him as I should have done to any one 
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else, hoping in time to hear from him some remark 
which had something to characterise it beyond 
mere egotism. But I hoped in vain. As we sat 
thus talking, I thought of another much smaller 
man, of whom Wagner by his egotism reminded 
me ; I mean Samuel Warren. Poor Warren was 
one of the most conceited men I ever met. He 
could never forget that he was the author of a 
successful book, * Ten Thousand a Year,' — a book 
essentially inartistic and vulgar. It is the book in 
which our sympathy is invited for a hero who, 
losing ten thousand a year, is obliged to drive 
across London in a hackney-coach instead of in 
his own carriage, and actually weeps over the 
degradation. The creator of this lachrymose and 
vulgar hero was, as I have already said, notorious 
for his self-conceit. Once he was staying at a well- 
known watering-place, and was made much of by 
the residents. As he was leaving he received many 
presents. His way of returning all this kindness 
and hospitality was as economical as it was 
original. He strolled on to the beach and picked 
up at his leisure some score or so of nice clean 
oyster-shells. These he took home and wrote 
inside each of them, " From the author of * Ten 
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Thousand a Year.' " This done, he distributed 
them amongst the people who had been civil to 
him. It is to be hoped they were duly flattered 
by the attention. He was not the first lawyer who 
gave the oyster-shell instead of the oyster, but he 
might have spared his friends the inscription. It 
was a recipient of one of these demi-bivalves who 
told me the story. He added that Warren, barring 
his insufferable conceit, was pleasant enough. So 
I thought him. 

But to return to Wagner, As I talked with him 
and studied him, I could understand and believe 
the stories I had heard about his home life. An 
iron r^givie, truly. " The Master is composing," — 
when once this announcement had been made, a 
silence as of death used to fall on the house at 
Baireuth. Conversation died ; a laugh would have 
been high treason ; no servant could have sneezed 
and retained his place. It was strange that the 
leaves outside should have ventured to rustle. 
Even the local regulations of the town were 
altered at times to suit his convenience, and no 
one would have dared to keep a dog within 
earshot In fact, Wagner was Baireuth. Baireuth 
little place, and it is enthusiastic. It wor- 
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shipped Jean Paul before it worshipped Wagner. 
Jean Paul, the most unselfish of men, might bear 
this petting without injury ; not so Wagner, the 
prince of egotists. 

At the time of which I write it was positively 
dangerous to criticise Wagner adversely in 
Baireuth itself. I barely escaped unhurt when I 
ventured on such a criticism at a caf(£ in Munich ; 
but at Baireuth vengeahce inevitably followed 
such an indiscretion. While I was there a young 
North German was seriously injured for no other 
reason. A heavy tankard {Schopperi) was flung at 
his head by an irate Wagnerite, who was thence- 
forth called ** Der neue Schopenhauer." 

Wagner was essentially disagreeable, partly 
from natural irritability — the curse of great 
geniuses, especially musical geniuses — partly from 
his overweening self-importance. A young, very 
young, American friend of mine once wrote to him 
for his autograph, and to save the great man 
trouble enclosed a stamped and directed envelope. 
In due course an answer came, not from Wagner, 
but from his secretary. The latter returned the 
stamped envelope with a note to the effect that 
" Herr Wagner did not sell his autograph ; no, not 
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for a penny stamp." This was simply spiteful and 
ill-conditioned. 

As to Wagner's music, it is like homceopathy — 
right in theory, but sometimes absurd and tiresome 
in practice. In one respect, however, it is not like 
homceopathy ; he never gives it in small doses. I 
am no musician, but I can conceive that opera is 
meant to be something more than the stringing 
together of pretty melodies on the thin thread of a 
libretto. Music should minister to drama, and 
drama should be a whole — strong, striking, and 
homogeneous. But, for all that, the average human 
ear craves the refreshment supplied by pretty 
melodies, and cannot for ever live at the high 
pressure of dramatic fitness. For myself, when I 
first heard the ' Meistersinger ' at Leipzig, I was 
fain to stop ray ears during a great part of the 
performance. The music might have been of the 
highest order, but the din was at times insufferable. 
" If this is the music of the future," I thought, " it 
is to be hoped it will be confined to earth ; the 
peace of heaven would be a mockery with a 
Wagnerian orchestra." I have never heard it 
since, and never recovered from that one hearing ; 
it reverberates yet in my ear-passages. 
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Still, scattered sparsely here and there in his 
vast repertory, Wagner has some consummate 
melodies. Speaking as a musical Philistine, I can 
only say, " Would that there were more of them ! " 
I have listened to 'Lohengrin' and 'Tannhauser' 
with a certain pleasure. As to his great * Trilogy,' 
it suffers from the nature of its themes. Wagner 
was meant by nature for a world-genius ; it was a 
pity to limit himself to the subjects he did. 
Teutonic as they were, they won him a little 
earlier the suffrages of Germany ; but they did not 
help to commend his music to the world at large. 

Genius should be above patriotism — le monde 
est son pay Sy Vamiliorer son devoir. But I suppose 
the recoil from France (which, early in his career, 
had agreed to make fun of him) had made him 
more intensely German than he was by nature. 
And doubtless it was this that rendered the coolness 
of the German Emperor all the more unendurable to 
him. He had fancied that the Emperor, as the 
representative of German political unity, would 
have welcomed him as the prophet of German 
national music ; and when William I. treated him 
coldly, he was grievously disappointed. This is 
the pettiness of genius. Wagner's genius set him 
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on an elevation viewed from which most monarchs 
seem but pigmies, yet he craved, not merely their 
help — that was almost necessary to his success — 
but their condescension, which was degrading. 
Not but what he could sometimes hold his own in 
royal fashion with the capricious King of Bavaria ; 
and as for minor personages, he treated them 
cavalierly enough. 

Wagner's libretti were, I believe, all written, or at 
least strenuously revised, by himself. In parts they 
are curiously archaic and full of verbal grotesqueness. 
I remember seeing a parody of one of them, but I 
recollect only one line, which was considered a 
good burlesque of the Master's literary style : — 
" Wie ZtrCK' ick mich EKT ! " 

From this it seems that Wagner claimed to be 
dictator over everything, even language^ — Rex 
musitus erat et super gramniaticam. I have called 
him the Luther of Music, inasmuch as he was the 
great reformer and iconoclast of its traditions. 
But he had quite as much of the Pope in him. We 
are none of us infallible, but Wagner was the next 
best thing — he thought himself so. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PARIS IN 1870. 

Dr. Maisonneuve — ^Anecdote of the Emperor — Signs of im- 
pending revolution — On a barricade — A Court anecdote 
— Student life — ^Female students — Hospital practice — 
Vivisection — The peasant and the cadavers — Anecdote 

of Baron ^A brusque bishop — P^re Hyacinthe — 

• Hyacinthism. 

In the spring of 1870 I was studying medicine en 
amateur in Paris, and following the classes of Dr. 
Maisonneuve at the H6tel-Dieu. M. Maisonneuve 
had the reputation of being one of the very best 
operators in France, which is saying much ; for the 
French, if a little reckless of result, are brilliant in 
Execution. In their eyes the operation is one thing, 
the result quite another. One man, whom I do not 
like to name, was famous for a particular operation 
which few other surgeons had the hardihood to 
attempt. Occasionally a patient survived it, but 
this hardly added perceptibly to his professional 
reputation. 
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Dr. Maisonneuve himself had all the robust self- 
reliance proper to the French character. He was 
a short, thick-set man who always wore a skull-cap 
and looked altogether much as one might fancy 
the First Napoleon would have looked, had he 
lived to be elderly and to take to retail, instead of 
wholesale, slaughter. At one of his lectures he 
amused us all by saying: "If you ask who is the 
first surgeon in France at the present moment, I 
suppose " (very dubiously) " you would expect me 
to answer, ' M. N^Iaton' ; mais apr^s lui, votre tres 
humble serviteur" (raising his skull-cap as he 
spoke). 

He certainly was a determined operator, but he 
abhorred the knife. Whenever it was possible he 
used for amputation the so-called ^i*cA^j causiigues, 
or arrows of caustic, which were driven into the 
flesh in such a way that in time the diseased parts 
dropped off. I saw a woman's breast amputated in 
this way for cancer. For some other operations 
he used compression with steel loops, which were 
forcibly contracted with a screw ; only when 
nothing else was possible did he use the knife. 
When he did use it, he certainly used it dexterously. 
On one occasion, I saw him carve with it a pair 
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of fresh eye-lids for a man whose natural ones had 
contracted to such an extent that he could never 
close his eyes, and who was in consequence in 
imminent danger of blindness. 

But I will not dwell on these topics ; the chief 
interest of my sojourn in Paris at that time was 
the study of the various signs of the approaching 
political cataclysm. They were marked enough. 
People who know nothing of political currents and 
undercurrents, are fond of blaming Napoleon III. 
for rushing madly into a disastrous war. In good 
truth, he had no choice. He ought no doubt to 
have been better prepared, and he might have 
chosen a more felicitous opportunity; but, in the 
then conditions of French national life and feeling, 
a war had to be, and the Emperor knew it There 
is no doubt that at the last moment he did his best 
to avert it Those who had the best means of 
knowing what went on at the Tuileries, told me 
that, at the last fateful Council, when war had 
already been decided on, the Emperor wanted to 
draw back. " I have thought it over,*' he said, 
"and I am disposed to give the world one more 
proof of my moderation." The Empress was 
present, and she was said to have uttered a 



sentence sharp and stinging — a French arrow 
barbed with a Spanish point. 

This settled the matter — disastrously. 

But, as I have already said, in the spring and 
early summer of 1870, the atmosphere of Paris — 
which is France — was already electric, highly- 
charged with the elements of a terrible thunder- 
storm. Had it not broken outside France, it must 
have broken inside, and the Emperor knew this 
only too well. His last chance, and that a bad 
one, of averting revolution was a successful 
foreign war. At this time he was prematurely 
old and broken down with a painful disease. He 
had lost all energy, and out of sheer weariness 
had relinquished the real oversight of the army. 
Hence he suffered himself to believe reports of its 
efficiency, which had no foundation in fact. But 
he remained by far the most keen-sighted and 
far-sighted man in his dominions. He knew that 
he was staking all on the cast of a die, but he 
knew also that he had practically no choice in the 
matter. He had done his best to strengthen 
himself with alliances, and he never intended that 
the war should be protracted. His idea was to 
take advantage of priority of mobilisation, cross 
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the Rhine before the Germans were prepared, and 
win one victory by sheer force of numbers. Then 
Italy and Austria were pledged to join him, and 
some of the South German States would have 
followed the lead of Austria. Against such a 
coalition he fancied that Prussia would not dare to 
protract the war, and he meant to make things 
easy for her by offering light conditions of peace. 
All he wanted, in fact, was a moral victory, 
sufficient to repair his damaged prestige and 
bolster up his tottering throne. For it was 
tottering perceptibly. 

Every night there were revolutionary meetings, 
some of which I attended. They were of two 
kinds. Some, the more moderate, were publicly 
announced, and at these there was a police com- 
missary on the platform, who rebuked the more 
audacious orators, or dissolved the meeting, if they 
went too far. The others were secret ; you had a 
password, without which there was no admission. 
At these revolution in its rankest form was 
advocated in outrageous language. 

Nor did the seething spirit of unrest confine 
itself to words. As is well known, a plibiscite 
was taken in 1870, with ominous results. Though 
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there was a majority in favour of the Emperor, 
there was a powerful minority against him ; and 
this in spite of a perfect organisation and universal 
official pressure. Worst sign of all, the military 
vote was no longer solid for the Emperor. Now, 
when soldiers vote against a Napoleon, a con- 
vulsion cannot be far distant, 

When the result of the plebiscite was made 
known, Paris was illuminated — by order. The 
official buildings were beautifully lighted ; the 
city, as a whole, ignored the occasion. This 
was ominous. But, on the night of the illumina- 
tions, a worse thing happened. A revolution was 
actually attempted. Barricades were raised in 
various quarters, and defended for a while. The 
troops were called out, and the barricades were 
taken. The whole thing was kept as quiet as 
possible. It was hardly noticed in the papers, 
but there can be no doubt that it had a great 
influence soon afterwards in determining the 
question of peace or war. 

i had every reason to know all this, for I was 
myself on one of the barricades when it was 
attacked by the military. There was but little 
resistance. The insurgents had expected that the 
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troops, many of whom were disaffected, would 
refuse to march against them. Disapppinted in 
this, they were ready from the first to flee. The 
soldiers did not fire ; this was part of the policy of 
keeping the thing as quiet as possible. They took 
the barricade at the point of the bayonet. As a mere 
spectator, I did not wait for them, but withdrew 
into the friendly shelter of a neighbouring house. 
Most of the insurgents fled, but some few remained 
to face the soldiers. The women were the most 
determined. Several lives were lost One poor 
woman received a bayonet thrust in the stomach, 
and was carried to the H6tel-Dieu. I saw her the 
next morning — a truly pitiful spectacle — ^young 
and handsome, with long dark hair, and gleaming 
eyes, calling out in her agony : " O ma m^re, ma 
petite m^re ! " Even Dr. Maisonneuve was moved : 
" She is sure to die," he said ; ** it is a pity." 

In Paris, at different times, I made the ac- 
quaintance of various distinguished men, amongst 
whom I may mention M. Thiers, 6mile de 
Girardin, and the Emperor. M. Thiers, short 
and spectacled, struck me as being trhprofesseur, 
Guizot was said to have been even more so ; but 
him I never knew. The Emperor received me 
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with much urbanity and kindness. He had the 
gift of creating attachment to himself, but I doubt 
if he had much heart. His manners were pleasant, 
but not exactly easy, and by no means dignified. 
Something of the adventurer stiil clung to him, 
and peeped out through the purple. But I shall 
have another opportunity of describing him more 
fully, so I will say no more of him here, 

A lady of the Court told me a funny anecdote 
of one of the numerous Americans who were 
presented at the Tuileries. He was a young man, 
and the Emperor had known his father in 
America, so the latter, wishing to be gracious, 
said — 

" Et monsieur votre pere, vit-il encore ? " 

" Pas encore, sire ! " 

The Emperor had much ado to refrain from 
laughing, and put his next question in English. 

This reminds me of the practical joke that had a 
run amongst the students just at this time. It 
consisted in summoning a cabman from the ranks 
and saying^ — 

" Cocher, etes-vous libre ? " 

" Oui, monsieur." 

■" Eh bien— vive la liberie 1 " 
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Student-life had not altered very much from the 
days of Paul de Kock, but what alteration had 
taken place was for the worse. The young men 
were freer and coarser in their manners, and there 
was less esprit de corps than had existed at an earlier 
epoch. There is, in fact, very little of this in Paris 
compared with what is found at the English, and 
still more at the German, universities. The absence 
of anything like college or collective life, and of a 
distinctive dress, goes a long way to account for 
this. At the present moment the Parisian students 
are on the point of adopting a special barrette, or 
cap, as a badge of fellowship. There was still a 
Quartier Latin, but, pierced and laid open as it 
was by the Boulevard St. Michel, it. had lost most 
of its old characteristics. There were certain 
restaurants specially affected by students, where 
the object was to provide for the smallest possible 
sum an enormous meal — on paper. But, on the 
whole, student-life was swallowed up in the larger 
life of the great city. 

At that time Paris was the scientific centre to 
which flocked female students from all parts of the 
world. The great majority of them were Russians 
and Americans. As a rule, they dressed very 
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plainly, wore their hair short, and conducted them- 
selves with great decorum. Nature had rendered 
this course of action easier for most of them by 
limiting her endowments to their intellectual equip- 
ment. I made the acquaintance of several, and 
saw at once that the problem of coparceny between 
the sexes in the matter of academic training was 
really no problem at all, directly the practical 
solution was attempted. The female students were 
treated politely by the male students, but, as a 
rule, the intercourse between them was merely 
format. The female students of any particular 
class kept together, like a covey of partridges at 
night, with their beaks all turned outward to repel 
an attack ; but no attack was ever made. Paris is 
large, and the ideal of feminine loveliness seldom 
took refuge in the Schools, 

Of course the most awkward subjects for the 
students of both sexes to study together were those 
connected with medical training, and I own I was 
a little curious to see how the female students 
would comport themselves in the dissecting-room 
and in the hospital wards. But nothing could have 
been better than their demeanour. They were 
either armed with a natural unconsciousness, which 
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shielded them from all embarrassment, or they had 
learnt to assume it with a perfection of mimicry 
which made it seem genuine to the onlooker. Note- 
book in hand, they would follow Dr. Maisonneuve 
through the wards and shrink from the careful 
study of no case, however loathsome — and this 
with twenty or thirty young men standing all 
around them. 

In these clinical lectures, as conducted at Paris, 
there was a certain frank brutality to which I never 
could get reconciled. The symptoms of the patient 
and his prospects of recovery were discussed in 
his hearing in a way very instructive no doubt to 
the students, but involving sad mental torture to 
the patient. It was a common thing to describe 
each successive stage of an incurable disease up to 
the mortal crisis, and it was often pitiful to watch 
the face of the poor victim during this moral 
vivisection. It was said that Sir William Gull, 
when asked by Mr. Bravo, " Is there any hope ? " 
answered frankly : ** Why, you are half-dead 
already;" and I remember seeing in a French 
paper some very unfavourable comments on this 
answer of " Sir Gully," as he was called ; but, what- 
ever may be said of private practice in France, the 
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hospital style leaves little to be desired on the 
score of candour. 

Of course, in general, the French, polite in every- 
thing, are polite also in the hypocrisy with which 
they treat the sick. They even carry it to an 
extreme which might sometimes have deplorable 
consequences, but that the patient, being also a 
Frenchman, knows how to discount this kind of 
conversational currency. I have somewhere read 
that, when Alexandre Bixio was on his death-bed, 
a friend named Labrousse who came to visit him 
exclaimed, " How well you are looking to-day ! " 
To which Bixio replied, not without a touch of 
indignation : " Voyons, mon pauvre Labrousse ; 
tu viens voir un homrae qui n'a plus qu'un quart 
d'heure k vivre, et tu veux lui faire croire qu'il a 
bonne mine ; allons, une poign^e de main, cela 
vaut raieux pour un homme que ces petits men- 
son ges la." 

No one need be afraid of hearing any of these 
little fibs at a French hospital, At the German 
hospitals it is different There is less politeness, 
but more consideration. Details that it would be 
painful for the patient to hear are expressed in 
Latin. Every scientifically-educated German has 
K 2 
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something of a conversational knowledge of this 
language. He might not be able to express such 
a word as hearse in Latin so epigrammatically as 
Bishop Wilberforce with his mors omnibus^ but he 
can express himself somehow, for in Prima^ the 
highest class of the German Gymnasium, the boys 
are made to talk Latin. I have often been struck 
by the facility with which German students could 
talk this dead language. I don't suppose it was 
the Latin of Cicero, though Cicero is terribly canine 
in some of his letters, but it was a sound, service- 
able Latin, grammatical and intelligible. And this, 
as I have said, is the medium of communication 
between a German doctor and his clinical class 
when it is desired to spare the patient's feelings. 
Of course, it may easily so happen — Germany is 
the one land that beyond ajl others boasts an 
educated proletariat — that the patient is himself a 
man of culture. Then he gains nothing by the 
professional choice of language, and discovers that 
even education has its drawbacks. 

To return to Paris. It was there that I first had 
an opportunity of seeing Vivisection — the modem 
scientific translation of the old doctrine of Vicarious 
Sacrifice and the Substituted Victim. It was then. 
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and has always remained, to me very horrible — a 
thing that no results can justify. Keeping, as I 
try to do, my head clear of prejudice, I can see 
that it has achieved certain results, I must go 
further and say that it seems to me that it is likely 
in the future to achieve results still more consider- 
able. It is a matter of common-sense that the 
processes of life, healthy or morbid, must be studied 
in the living organism, and that the more completely 
you can lay open this organism to the study, the 
more you are likely to learn. In this connection, 
the constant marvel to me is that comparatively so 
little has as yet been learnt in this way. But, as I 
said before, nothing can justify such atrocious and 
deliberate cruelty ; and, if it is ever largely 
adopted, the physical benefits that may accrue from 
it will be more than counterbalanced by a general 
deterioration in man's moral nature. Merely to 
look on at such a thing — and I have trained nerves 
— is to undergo a degradation. I did it as a duty, 
but I have never been able since then to look on 
my fellow men in quite the same light as before. 
It lowered, once for all, my estimate of human 
nature, and of my own nature as belonging to it 
And, remembering that the men who did these 
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things were men of the highest education, I thought 
bitterly of the line of the old Roman, in which he 
says that education 

" Emoilit mores nee sinit esse feros^ 

It permitted savagery enough at the Ecole de 
M6decine in Paris when I was there. Not indeed 
that I detected any trace of cruelty in its active 
form amongst the vivisectors. Their animating 
principle was the lust of knowledge — a lust con- 
suming and inexorable, before which there was no 
moral sanctuary. 

There are people who seem to think that a 
vivisector is a kind of Nero who takes a sensual 
delight in inflicting physical torture. This is the 
mere exaggeration of a prejudice. I never detected 
any sign of pleasure in inflicting suffering ; but, on 
the other hand, it always struck me that there was 
the most absolute callousness to the spectacle of 
such suffering. The operator seemed as impassive 
before his writhing victims as Torquemada at 
an autO'da-fi, The fierce enthusiasm of science 
rendered him superior to all vulgar emotions. 

To disarm, if possible, the popular objection to 
Vivisection, it is said that anaesthetics are com- 
monly employed during the experiments. This is 
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the sop to Cerberus — only useful to those on the 
way to some infernal region. I can only say that 
I never once saw an anjesthetic administered on 
these occasions either in France or Germany. 
Something much more useful to the operator is 
commonly used — curare — the devilish drug that 
increases the nervous sensibility, whilst it deprives 
the poor victim of the last natural relief of suffer- 
ing—the power of crying out and moving. Sound- 
less and motionless, he endures his long-protracted 
agony, able to express it in no other way than in 
the pleading eyes, fixed on the superior animal 
who so mercilessly dissects him. 

Cats, dogs, and rabbits were the usual victims. 
Woe to the wandering cur that strayed within the 
precincts of the Ecole de Medecine! It was said 
that savoury morsels were sometimes placed there 
to entice dogs in. The first experiment I saw was 
one designed merely as an illustration of what 
every one knew already — the accumulation of the 
bile. The poor dog was secured in the trough and 
cut open, and the gall-duct tied. 

" Maintenant," said the professor, "nous allons 
prendre le dejedner; en revenant k deux heures 
nous verrons I 'accumulation," 
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So we went ofT to enjoy ourselves, leaving the 
poor beast to suffer ; but I could not help thinking 
we were the brutes. 

In all capitals and large towns it is the fashion 
to take it for granted that the dwellers in the 
country are dull and stupid. Nothing can be 
much less true. Rustics are slow, but they are by 
no means stupid. The conditions of their life do 
not, as a rule, necessitate quick decisions or much 
mental activity. But they are shrewd, observant, 
reflective. Occasionally they can be even ready. 
The following true story may serve as an example 
of this. 

One day when I was at the Dissecting School 
there came up to the gate a man and his wife. The 
man was in the blouse of a peasant — they were 
evidently from the country. I was near the gate 
with a young Frenchman who prided himself on 
being a wag. 

" I will interview them," he said, " See what 
fools I will make of them." 

Then he went towards them and asked them, 
with that mock politeness which a Frenchman 
knows so well how to assume, what he could do 



for them. It then appeared that Jacques Bon- 
homme and his wife wanted to see the cadavres. 
Many people came with this object — the Frenph 
are fond of morbid spectacles — but they were 
never admitted. 

Instead of directing them to the Morgue, where 
they could have gratified themselves to thejr 
heart's content, my facetious friend tried to poke 
fun at them by saying— 

"Vous voudriez voir les cadavres.' Je suis 
d^sol^, monsieur, mais ce n'est pas possible ; 
i I'instant mSme lis prennent leur nourriture." 

"Vous voulez dire pourriture — n'est - ce -pas, 
m'sieu ? " answered the peasant with imperturbable 
composure. 

The following story may serve as an example of 
equal readiness in high-life. 

The Due de St Germain, one of the oldest of 
the old noblesse, went to call on a financial magnate 
on important business. He was duly ushered into 
the Baron's library, but the latter was busy writing 
and seemed unconscious for the moment of the 
presence of his visitor. When, however, he turned 
round and said, " Pray take a chair," the Due, who 
was little accustomed to be treated in this way, 
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replied with hauteur, "M. le Baron, you are 
probably not aware that I am the Due de St. 
Germain." " Take two, then ! " replied the Baron, 
with much sang-froid. 

This was the self-sufficiency of money, con- 
fronting the self-sufficiency of birth. 

This reminds me of a story told of an English 
Bishop famous for his brusqueness. He was waited 
on one day by a distinguished layman of his diocese. 
Sitting at his library-table with his back to the 
door, the Bishop slightly turned his head and 
asked — 

" What can I do for you, sir ? " 

" Well, in the first place you might ask me to 
take a seat ! " 

This was the same Bishop of whom it was said 
that he had, as a rule, only three remarks for 
applicants, viz. : — 

1. "Who are you.?" 

2. " What do you want ? " 

3. "No!" 

I forget whether it was during this or a later 
stay in Paris that I first heard P^re Hyacinthe — 
a thorough Frenchman, full of an eloquence too 
diffiise and verbose to be altogether pleasing. On 
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the occasion on which I heard him, he poured 
forth a flood of fluency for the space of an hour 
by the clock and then said, after a little pause, 
during which he sipped some water — 

" Commen^ons maintenant notre vrai theme ! " 
Then I came out. I had fancied he had reached 
the end : but he had only got to the beginning. 

Afterwards I made M, Loyson's personal ac- 
quaintance and found him a very pleasant, intelli- 
gent man, absolutely unfitted to be the apostle of 
a new or reformed evangel. His idea of an in- 
dependent Galilean Church is the idea of a visionary. 
The French are either infidels or Pope-worshippers, 
The sense of nationality with respect to the 
Church no longer exists, nor, with nine-tenths of 
the intelligence of the country infidel, is it possible 
to revive it What religion is still possible in 
France has a better chance of continued existence 
the further from France is the fulcrum of the lever 
that moves it Amongst the French, Fere 
Hyacinthe is not a power — he is merely a curiosity 
— in fact, hardly that They believe, however un- 
justly, that he turned against the Church of Rome 
merely to get married ; and even the unbelievers 
in France have a curious aversion to the marriage 
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of the soutane, " C'est toujours comme ga chez les 
grands rdformateurs," they say — " il faut chercher 
la femme li aussi." And certainly Luther set an 
example in this way. Mixed motives, like mixed 
pickles, afford the pleasantest stimulus. 

It struck me more than once, in conversing with 
M. Loyson, that in the shape of his head and the 
general appearance of his face he was not unlike 
the portraits of Luther. I should have liked to see 
him dressed in the cast-off garments of the German 
reformer. Figuratively, of course, he wore them 
already. Such garments are always a trifle loose. 

Hyacinthism makes as much progress in France 
as Dollingerism in Germany. Both are exotics and 
need forcing. The religion of rejected excrescences 
has seldom much vitality. But Anglicanism, 
which is something of the same sort on a soU 
disant national scale, does what it can to foster 
these rickety additions to the Protestant nursery. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NAPOLEON III. AT WILHELMSHOHE. 

Napoleon's journey as captive to Wilhelmshdhe — Cassel— 
My interview with the Emperor — His remarks about the 
war — ^Prussian aggrandisement a danger to Em-ope — 
Prussia England's real rival — Excitability of the French 
people — Poland — A united Scandinavia — United Italy — 
The Emperor's autograph letter — His character. 

I STAYED in Paris until war was declared, and 
then, foreseeing the result, made my way indirectly 
to Belgium. There I remained till Sedan, The 
fall of Napoleon impressed me profoundly, and I 
determined to follow him into Germany, so I took 
the train to Aachen, and from that point followed 
his route to Wllhelmshohe. There was much ex- 
citement all along the line, and I heard many 
details of the captive monarch. The bulk of the 
German people hated him profoundly — they 
regarded him as the real instigator of the war 
which had placed so many of their families in 
mourning. For years before, the German press 
had been permitted and encouraged to revile him 
in every way — to represent him as a kind of monster 
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— crafty, immoral and blood-thirsty. Neither 
Bismarck nor the German people had ever been 
able to forgive the Emperor's intervention in 
1866. Before the war, Napoleon had taken, in the 
German imagination, the place at one time held by 
Palmerston. Just as they had been wont to say — 

" Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So muss er heissen Palmerston." 

So before the war of 1870, in allusion to the supposed 
craftiness of Napoleon III., they had another 
distich — 

"Was kriechet da im Busch' herum? 
Ich glaub' es ist Napolium." 

Now, however, this distich was heard no more : 
an era of ecstatic triumph had succeeded the era of 
vague distrust and terror ; everywhere was heard 
* Die Wacht am Rhein,' or the * Sie sollen ihn 
nicht haben.' The enthusiasm was intense and 
even infectious. But there had been no magnani- 
mity shown by the people towards the fallen Caesar. 
They would have torn him in pieces if they could 
have got at him. At every stopping-place he had 
to be strongly guarded and the populace excluded 
from the station. As it was, he heard many a 
shout of execration, and often turned perceptibly 
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paler, His great resource was smoking. He was 
never without a cigarette in his mouth. On the 
whole, he showed remarkable fortitude, especially 
when we consider that, during great part of the 
time, he was in actual physical suffering. But he 
must have been glad when he reached the end of 
the journey and could be in privacy once more. 
On one occasion, a virago forced her way to the 
door of his railway-carriage and began to curse 
him to his face. The Emperor drew back into the 
corner and said nothing. Of course, the woman 
was removed almost immediately. 

As a matter of fact, as I have already said, the 
Emperor had done more than anyone else in 
France to avert the war. No doubt he was re- 
sponsible for it in the sense that the principles 
which he represented ultimately necessitated it ; 
but he had not wished it, and he alone of French- 
men had foreseen its probable termination. 

I took up my abode at Cassel— a quiet, rather 
pretty town which had once been a Residenz- 
Stadt, the capital of one of the states annexed by 
Prussia in 1866. Perhaps it deserved annexation ; 
certainly its record was not a glorious one. One 
Elector had made a fortune by selling his subjects 
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to the English Government as food for powder. 
Another, in later times, equally anxious to make 
money, had shown his ingenuity by inventing a 
marketable commodity which, though of the highest 
value, should cost him absolutely nothing. He 
was the first monarch who presented to the world 
the astounding spectacle of a sovereign offering for 
sale a constitution. The value he put on this 
piece of political merchandise was originally four 
millions of thalers ; but he afterwards reduced his 
terms to two millions and a tax for ten years on 
liquors. Neither offer was accepted, and the morti- 
fied Elector revenged himself on his ungrateful 
subjects by indulging without restraint in acts of 
tyranny and oppression. On the whole, Cassel 
had no great reason to regret the loss of her 
sovereign, though the tradesmen took it rather to 
heart. A Court is always good for trade. 

Not far from Cassel — within an easy walk — 
along a chauss^e shaded with trees, stands the 
chateau of Wilhelmshohe, famous for its fountains. 
At the back of the chdteau, within the grounds, is, 
more Germanico^ an hotel and restaurant To this 
I went and made a few inquiries of the host. 

" Yes,*' he said, " the Emperor sometimes received 
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visitors : but very few came to see him ; and a 
good deal of caution was exercised in admitting 
any one to the Schloss. It was said that there was 
a plot to assassinate him. He — the host — for his 
part, was very glad the Emperor was there, he at- 
tracted guests to the hotel." 

"Did the Emperor often show himself? " 

" Very seldom ; he took but little exercise, and 
that in the more private part of the grounds." 

Having found out all the host could tell me, I 
went across- — it was but a few steps — to the palace. 
It was closely guarded, but I was allowed to enter. 
In the hall I gave my card and asked if the 
Emperor could see me. There was some delay 
while an attendant took my card. When he re- 
turned he said that the Emperor would receive me 
at once, I followed him, and he handed me over 
to a Frenchman, who ushered me into the presence 
of the Emperor. 

Napoleon III. was seated in an arm-chair near a 
window. He was alone when I entered. I was 
struck at once by the alteration in his appearance 
since I had seen him in Paris a few months before. 
He looked utterly weary and broken ; his face was 
leaden in hue j his eyes were dull ; his moustache 
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was no longer waxed. He was dressed in civilian 
attire. I believe he never donned his uniform 
again for the rest of his life after he had once 
taken it off on arriving at Wilhelmshohe. He was 
smoking a cigarette. 

In spite of his weariness and dejection, he re- 
ceived me with the utmost courtesy and kindness. 
I waited, of course, for him to speak first. 

"You are very kind, my friend," he said in 
English, " to come and see me in my time of mis- 
fortune ! " 

" It is very kind of your Majesty to receive me," 
I answered. 

" I do not get so many visitors here as I did at 
the Tuileries," he said, with a smile. 

Then he asked me what I was doing, and how I 
happened to be at Cassel. I told him that I had 
been attracted thither entirely by my respectful 
interest in him. 

This seemed to gratify him, and he made a 
complimentary remark, which, as it was personal, 
I will not repeat. 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and he sat smok- 
ing dreamily in silence for a few seconds. As I 
looked at him sitting there, I thought, as I had 
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often thought before, that this man was essentially 
a dreamer and a theorist, German rather than 
French. Nor was this impression dissipated by 
our subsequent conversation. Smoking cigarette 
after cigarette, he spoke dreamily of war and poli- 
tics, saying much that was able and interesting, 
but with nothing of the swift incisive manner of 
the typical man of action : 

" Der vcrsteht und rascii ergreift." 

Several of his remarks made a deep impres- 
sion on me ; one was, " I was well served in 
one way ; I knew all about the German army," — 
then with a smile, " more than I did about my own. 
About that they deceived me — I fear, wittingly." 

Another was still more striking. It was : 
■' Sedan was really lost when England drew back so 
strangely in the Schleswig-Holstein business. I have 
always," he added, "foreseen the aggrandisement 
of Prussia, and done what I could to check it. But 
the Powers not immediately threatened would never 
Join me. One day they will pay the penalty. United 
they might have kept the power of Prussia within 
due bounds ; as it is, they will be devoured singly," 

I suggested that he probably did not mean to 
L 2 
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include England in this prophecy, as her insular 
position would no doubt protect her. 

**No," he said, "I did not mean to include 
England ; she will not be devoured, but even she 
will be crippled. As it is, she is already shorn of 
much of her prestige ; and prestige," he added, in 
his dreamy professorial manner, " is not a thing of 
the imagination merely ; it is an actual factor in 
politics, not precisely calculable, but still with a real 
equivalent in men and money." 

" England," he went on to say, " loves Neutrality, 
and, on the whole, Neutrality has been of use to 
her ; she has often managed to get other nations 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her. But 
she has a more direct interest than she is at present 
aware of in curbing the power of Prussia." 

He smoked a few seconds in silence, and then 
noticing that I seemed to be waiting for some, 
further explanation, he said : 

** Prussia is one of England's rivals on the seas. 
She is a colonizing nation. One of these days she 
will become a great naval power." 

Then he went back to the war. 

" You must remember," he said, " that I inherit 
a warlike tradition, but I detest war. The war 
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was forced upon me. Bismarck managed to 
inflame the passions of both nations. Then war 
became inevitable, and the only thing I could do 
was to act as the representative of insulted France. 
I was not the aggressor, though I was made to 
appear in that light. Posterity will Judge me fairly, 
and lay the blame on the right shoulders. 

" As to the relative strength of the two armies, I 
never deceived myself for a moment. I did not 
imagine that the French forces were of themselves 
superior to the German, or even equal to them. I 
knew, on the contrary, that they were inferior to 
them in numbers. I was deceived only as to the 
state of preparation. In that I was badly served 
and badly informed. I thought I could strike a 
telling blow before the Germans were ready. I 
had alliances. One victory would have made me 
the head of a vast coalition of nations against 
Prussia, and I could have dictated my own terms. 
They would have been easy ones ; I had them all 
formulated." 

He went on to speak of the excitability of the 
French nation, and of their strange love of change 
for the sake of change. 

" They are brave and witty," he said, " but they 
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lack steadiness and perseverance. Politically 
there is a certain value in inertia ; but this solid 
quality belongs only to beer-drinking nations; 
Unfortunately you cannot brew good beer with the 
waters of the Seine. Still, beer — ^bock beer — is 
more drunk in Paris now than formerly." 

After this digression, we returned to international 
politics. 

** I have accomplished something," he said, " but 
not half what I had hoped and intended. At one 
time I had hoped to -restore Poland, but that is an 
impossibility." 

I asked wherein lay the impossibility. 

"Partly," said the Emperor, "in its present 
tripartite division, but still more in the character of 
the people. They are brave, generous, impulsive, 
but they have absolutely no stability. If they 
were independent to-morrow, they would be 
quarrelling amongst themselves the day after. I 
incline to think that the most final thing in Europe 
is the Finis Pohnicer 

He paused and lit another cigarette. 

"Then I had intended," he said, "to create a 
United Scandinavia. That is still possible, and 
would be a beneficial change." 
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There was another interval of silence, and then 
he said : — 

"Well, I have at least made a United Italy. 
The development of nationality is the natural 
order of political evolution. The kingdoms of the 
past were too often mere arbitrary creations. The 
states of the future will be the expression of 
nationalities. At least I have done something to 
introduce the idea into practical politics." 

No doubt he had, and it was this very idea, 
fermenting in the minds of the German people, 
that had enabled Bismarck to unite them against 
him. He was one more example of the engineer 
hoist with his own petard — the eagle struck with 
a shaft feathered from its own pinion. 

The Emperor made other remarks which I can- 
not now recall, I have given only the general 
drift of our conversation as I remember it. It 
lasted some time. It is not the etiquette of Courts 
to leave of your own accord ; you must wait to be 
dismissed. But the Emperor seemed to be in no 
hurry to dismiss me. I think I am a good listener, 
and one does not get a IHe-A-tete every day with a 
fallen Csesar, At last, however, a secretary or 
chamberlain entered the room noiselessly. He 
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said nothing, but his presence seemed to remind 
the Emperor that there were other things to do. 

" I am afraid," he said, with a gracious smile, " I 
must deny myself the pleasure of any further talk. 
Believe me, I have enjoyed your visit" 

This was my congi^ and I rose at once. It 
would have been a breach of etiquette and a 
violation of good taste to trespass any longer on 
his time at the moment ; but the next day I wrote 
to him to say how much I should value his 
autograph. His reply came immediately, and ran 
thus: 

" Wilhelmshohe. 
'' Vous me demandez mon autographe. Je suis bien aise 
de vous Fenvoyer, en vous assurant de tous mes sentimens. 

" NAPOLlfcON." 

The imperial crown was still on the paper, 
though it had fallen from the head of the illustrious 
writer. It has five bars, and is stamped in purple, 
with the letter N below it. 

But the handwriting is the most interesting part 
of the note. Surely no writing was ever more 
characteristic. Almost every word is begun well 
and ends badly. Great schemes and dismal 
failures; the regeneration of Europe, and the 
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catastrophe of Sedan — if these can be expressed 
in handwriting, they are so expressed in the hand- 
writing of Napoleon III. Let any one who has his 
autograph signature look at it. Note how clearly 
defined the word is at the beginning ; how 
miserably it ends. 

I never saw the Emperor alive again, but 
the Due de Padoue was good enough to send me 
an Invitation for his funeral, 

Napoleon III. was not so great as men fancied 
him to be when he was in the full flush of his 
success. But neither was he so little as he became 
in their eyes after his fall. Nor again was the 
measure of his success ever so great as it appeared. 
There was about it always something of the in- 
verted pyramid ; and none knew this better than 
himself. What seemed the extension of power 
was often the expansion of a bubble The Italian 
victories were perilously near defeats, and the 
victor was more eager for peace than the van- 
quished. His throne rested nominally on the 
slippery surface of a plMscite; that is to say, on 
the caprice of a popular vote which changes, even 
in England, every few years. In reality, it rested 
on the army, with its traditions of glory and its 
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lust of conquest. It was the first necessity of his 
existence to keep the army in good humour. But 
he himself was no general, not even a good soldier, 
but rather a Staff-College Professor. The weapon 
he loved was diplomacy, not arms, and, on the whole, 
he used his own weapon cleverly and acquired a 
preponderance in Europe to which the actual 
strength of his empire never entitled him. But 
the name and the tradition which he had inherited, 
if they helped him to mount the throne, were 
certain in the long run to undermine it. His task 
was from the outset the hopeless one of reconciling 
contradictions. He really believed in the principle 
of nationalities, but his attempts to carry out this 
principle to any logical conclusion were thwarted 
by the vanity and selfishness of the French people. 
He did his best to create a United Italy, and 
marred his own creation, at the same time that he 
mortally offended the Italians, by annexing Nice 
and Savoy. In the end, though some feared him, 
none trusted him ; and when he fell, though he 
had many personal friends, there was no nation in 
Europe that lamented him. His policy had been 
a policy of craft and apparent selfishness ; but for 
neither the craft nor the selfishness was he pri- 
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marily responsible. They had been forced upon 
ym by the conditions under which he ruled. He 
fell strangled by an evil tradition, and the marvel 
is that it did not strangle him long before Sedan. 
For seventeen years he ruled France, on the 
whole, well, and certainly developed immensely her 
material resources. He left her richer by far than 
she had ever been before, and the bourgeoisie have 
never ceased to regret the Empire under which 
they flourished so bravely. 
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CHAPTER XL 



LEIPZIG. 



The University of Leipzig — ^Anecdote of a Jew professor- 
Professor Ludwig — Degrees in absentid — A Spanish- 
English dictionary — Professor Weber — ^A sad suicide — 
Selling your body — Music — The theatre — Pauline Lucca 
— Peschka Leutner — ^Arrival of French prisoners — Social 
victories of the French officers — They teach the Germans 
— ^A patriotic dinner — Dramatic talent of the French — 
Rank and file of the French prisoners — ^The officers at 
last rouse popular indignation — The battlefield of Leipzig 
— Story of the cicerone — The Leipzig Messe — Snake- 
eating — Cannibals — Rudolph Gottschall — Paul Lindau — 
Anecdote of German peasant — Baron Tauchnitz. 

I SPENT part of the winter of 1870-71 at Leipzig. 
The place interested me greatly. It is at once old 
and new — a relic of the past, but alive with the 
throbbing life of the present. It is the centre, I 
dare say, of other industries, but it is certainly 
the centre of the publishing trade of Germany. 
Its University is famous now — it was even more 
famous then. It is the University of Tischendorf 
and Weber, of Kolbe and Ludwig. At that time, 
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it was in many respects the greatest University in 
Germany. It had two thousand students, and an 
endowment — colossal for Germany — of twelve 
thousand pounds a year. Now it has a substantial 
rival in Berlin, which, since the war, has steadily 
increased in prestige and numbers. 

It is astonishing how much is done in Germany 
with the comparatively slender endowments of the 
Universities. With the addition of the students' 
fees, which are extremely low, Leipzig is able to 
support an immense staff of professors, and to 
provide a considerable number of students with 
stipmdia, or small bursaries, to help them to bear 
the cost of a University education. Then, for the 
benefit of the poorer ones, there is an institution 
called das Hospitiren, in virtue of which they are, 
if the respective Professors consent, admitted to 
the lectures without charge. Nor is this all, for 
many of them are also provided with free rations. 
In fact, as far as I can see, Leipzig with £12,000 a 
year manages to do a good deal more for educa- 
tion than Oxford with ^£■300,000. But then learn- 
ing is loved for its own sake in Germany. The 
result, however, is not altogether encouraging, as 
the production of scholars altogether exceeds the 
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demand, and there is no country in the world 
where learning has so small a commercial value as 
Germany. 

There was at this time at Leipzig a professor, 
who shall be nameless, of Jewish extraction, and 
famous for his knowledge of the Hebrew language 
and literature. He had also the reputation of being 
extremely stingy. To him went a poverty-stricken 
student and humbly craved permission to attend 
his lectures without payment. This did not com- 
mend itself at all to the professor, and he gave a 
decided refusal. Then thinking he might have 
been rather too blunt, he tried to tone things 
down a little. 

" I am afraid," he said, " you will go away and 
give a very unflattering account of me." 

" On the contrary," answered the student, " I 
shall always describe you as the greatest — Hebraist 
in Europe." 

Amongst the professors whose acquaintance I 
made was Professor Ludwig — a charming man 
who contrived to combine the practice of vivi- 
section with much apparent amiability. He took 
me through his physiological laboratory, and ex- 
plained with great kindness the exact object for 
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which each animal was suffering. I am bound to 
say this much for his system — that the experiments, 
unlike those I had witnessed in Paris, were all 
conducted in the interests of research. They were 
not mere illustrations of facts already well known. 
But the horror of the thing, and its essential im- 
morality, remained the same for me. Here there 
were students from all parts of the world, for 
Ludwig's fame as a physiologist was great. 
Amongst them was a Russian doctor, highly 
uneducated, and still almost a barbarian, with red 
face and Calmuck cheek-bones. This man, whom I 
used sometimes to meet at a restaurant, had one of 
the most ferocious appetites it is possible to con- 
ceive. I used to watch him with interest mingled 
with amazement, and ere long tinged with disgust, 
as he cleared all the dishes within measurable 
distance of him. What amused me most in 
connexion with him was that he fancied himself 
a political economist, and was fond of the jargon of 
that science. " You," he used to say to me, " are 
nothing but a consumer." As I watched him I 
could not help thinking that the epithet fitted him 
more exactly. 

This man at last achieved, through the sufferings 
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of many animals, the great object of his ambition. 
This was to write a scientific monograph. It was 
really all done for him by his fellow-students, who 
saw no other way of ever ridding the laboratory of 
his presence. But it duly appeared in print, and 
on the strength of it the doctor returned to Russia 
and was at once appointed to an important medi- 
cal post Inter ccecos monoculus rex. 

There is a good deal of this vicarious reputation 
in Germany. At certain universities a thesis has 
to be written for a degree, and Professor Haeckel, 
or Professor Geuther, of Jena, told me that, on 
one occasion, two precisely identical theses were 
sent in by different candidates. In this case 
neither candidate was admitted to the degree. 
But, as a rule, no inquiries are made ; the thesis is 
judged on its own merits, and is assumed to be 
the work of its professed composer, unless it is 
proved to have been written by some one else. 
This, of course, gives an opening for fraud, and at 
one time German degrees might be had for a very 
moderate outlay of money, and none at all of 
brains. America was quick to see the advantage 
thus conferred on ignorance, and Philadelphia in 
particular distinguished itself, as might be expected. 
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in this exhibition of brotherly affection. Hence 
the epigram i — 

" The city of brotherly love feels constrained 
To pity all those from whom gold can be gained ; 
The whole human race it is willing to please, 
And to add to the sum of their joy by degrees?' 

How little is the learning sometimes required 
for even tolerably good work, provided a man 
understands the mechanism of literature, was 
forcibly brought home to me at Leipzig. Amongst 
my acquaintances was a young Spaniard, who 
spoke the most miserable German and no English 
at all. Nor was he a man who had any exact 
knowledge of the written languages. To my 
astonishment he told me one day that he had been 
commissioned by one of the principal Leipzig 
publishers to prepare for them a German-English 
pocket-dictionary. The announcement seemed on 
the face of it so incredible that I really felt it 
impossible to believe it ; but it was true. In due 
course the dictionary appeared, with my Spanish 
friend's name on the title-page ; moreover it was 
by no means badly done. 

" Tell me," I said, " how did you manage it ? " 
" Oh, it was the simplest thing in the world ; it is 
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a mere compilation from other dictionaries. There 
is nothing of my own in it." 

This explained its excellence. It was not a 
creation, but a rearrangement 

Professor Weber, a man of world-wide repu- 
tation, was also amongst my acquaintances. An 
old but extraordinarily active and vivacious man, 
too active on one occasion for me, for in demon- 
3trating something in anatomy he managed to 
give me a dissection-wound. He stopped for a 
moment "You need not be alarmed," he said, 
" the cadaver is quite fresh," and he went on again 
with his demonstration. He was said to have 
been the discoverer of the so-called, Psycho- 
physisches Gesetz^ the law which was to supply the 
missing link between sensations and the exact 
sciences, in virtue of which pain and pleasure 
might be expressed in mathematical formulae or 
logarithmic curves. Nothing much has been 
heard of it of late, but at that time it excited a 
good deal of interest If it has fallen upon evil 
days, it is no worse off than Bathybius and the 
Thomsonian interplanetary germ. 

By the law of Germany the corpses of suicides 
are handed over to the medical schools for dis- 
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section, and there were several such corpses whilst 
1 was at Leipzig. One in particular was that of a 
young woman who had thrown herself into the 
Elster merely because her lover had not answered 
her letter. It seemed that he had never received 
it, and was as much attached to her as ever. He 
came to the University Buildings to take a last 
look at her in death, and his distress was pitiful 
to witness. Luckily, the dissecting-knife had 
not yet begun its work. I was struck by the 
poor girl's extreme beauty — a beauty still manifest 
in spite of the discoloration produced by death 
from drowning. It was the tragedy of mistake, 
the cruellest because the least necessary of 
tragedies. 

At the door of the University sat a stout, good- 
tempered, middle-aged woman who sold cakes and 
oranges. I always looked at her with a certain 
interest, for she had already sold the reversion of 
her corporeal hereditaments to the Medical 
Faculty. She was permitted to enjoy the usufruct 
of her own body as long as she lived, but it was 
strictly entailed. Once, when she was visibly 
ailing, the students divided her (mentally) amongst 
themselves. But she got well again, and may be 
M 2 
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even still at the door, disappointing a fresh 
generation of their prey. 

Leipzig is a great centre of musical training, and 
the Gewandhaus concerts are famous all the world 
over. Most modern musicians have been at some 
time or other pupils at the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan among the number. But the 
Gewandhaus concerts were too severe for me. I 
preferred the theatre, which in those days was, 
and I believe still is, excellent. It is able to be 
excellent because it is without stars. It is better 
to have a firmament without a star than a star 
without a firmament. The former is the German, 
the latter the English method. Two or three 
times a week there was opera, always admirably 
mounted, and every part well filled. There was 
no prima donna at a hundred pounds a night to 
impoverish every detail. Nor were there funds to 
pay her, as the best seats, exclusive of the boxes, 
were only four-and-sixpence apiece. The com- 
pany was the same that played at the Court 
theatre of Dresden. Here I heard a greater 
variety of opera than I have ever heard before or 
since. Besides these, many plays were acted, 
including some of Shakespeare's. Of course, as 



the Germans alone understand Shakespeare, so 
they alone know how to act his plays. At least, 
this is their opinion, but I did not share it. I saw 
no Henry Irving at Leipzig. 

It struck me that the Germans, like the English, 
are by no means born actors. What excellence 
they have is the result of care and study, there is 
nothing spontaneous about it At Leipzig I had 
an opportunity of contrasting them with French 
amateurs, and it seemed to me that the Frenchmen 
had the best of it. How it happened I wilf 
mention a little later. 

Occasionally a star came even to Leipzig, but 
only when she was wilhng to shine at a reduced 
tariff. Amongst these was Lucca, whom I saw 
and heard in ' L'Africaine.' She did not strike me 
as being a star of quite the first magnitude, but 
she was very piquant and popular. At this time 
she was on bad terms with the Berliners, and 
refused all offers to visit that capital, ■ I forget the 
details of the quarrel, but I fancy she had a 
grievance against the Court as well as against the 
people. Amongst other celebrities who sang 
before me at Leipzig was Madame Feschka 
Leutner. She was not too handsome by nature, 
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and she had a wonderful note in her register which 
she could only get out by distorting her face until 
she became positively ugly. This note was one of 
her great attractions, and it had to be given. So, 
woman-like, she got out of the difficulty by passing 
at the critical moment behind a screen and 
emerging on the other side of it when safely 
delivered of the note. The travail-pangs were 
unseen, but the effect was funny. 

I was at Leipzig when // gran rifiuto of Metz 
took place, and 180,000 men, the flower of the 
French army, were delivered up as prisoners into 
the hands of the Germans. This miraculous 
draught was almost too much for the strength of 
the German net Added to the prisoners of Sedan 
and others, it made an aggregate of uninvited 
guests that taxed Teutonic hospitality to the 
utmost. They were distributed all over the 
country. A large contingent came to Leipzig. I 
went to the station to see them arrive. Fine, 
handsome fellows for the most part ; the officers in 
rich uniforms still spick-and-span, as if the smell 
of fire had not passed upon them. They all 
muttered curses against Bazaine. He had be- 
trayed them — he was in the pay of the Prussians. 
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They would have fought to the death, but they had 
had no chance. Many of them believed to the very 
last moment that he was about to lead them out 
to battle. 

The officers were released on parole, and soon 
took possession of the town. It was curious to 
see what respect was shown to them by the^'r 
captors. The latter seemed to be overpowered by 
the natural self-assertion and savoir vivre of the 
Frenchmen, and were to all appearance proud to 
be patronized by them. They could hardly 
believe in their own good fortune, as if naturalists 
should capture angels. The fact is, a German in 
his books and newspapers affects to despise the 
French ; in reality, he admires them and wishes he 
were like them. The extent of his assumed 
disdain is the exact measure of his admiration ; 
and in the presence of a Frenchman a German is 
almost always ready to play second fiddle. I do 
not for a moment mean to imply that there was 
not a certain magnanimity shown by the Germans 
in their treatment of the French officers, but the 
magnanimity came easy to them in consequence of 
their admiration. 

The officers of Leipzig belonged, many of them> 
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to some of the crack French regiments. Most of 
them were men of means, only just at this time 
France was in such a state that remittances were 
precarious. The amount allowed to each officer 
by the Germans was barely enough for even 
a German to live upon — to a Frenchman it was 
almost starvation. Hence these officers developed 
a strong talent for borrowing. It is not easy to 
extract a loan from a German, but these men suc- 
ceeded in many cases. I fear such loans were 
seldom returned after the officers were once more in 
their own country. Certainly, I never got back the 
money I lent in this way, and I do not fancy the 
poor Germans would have been better treated than 
I was. It was a spoiling of the Egyptians on 
modern principles. 

As if in compliment to these unexpected visitors, 
the principal caf6 at Leipzig rejoiced in the name 
of the Caf(6 Fran^ais. This became the head- 
quarters of the French officers, and was so over-run 
with them that at last it seemed as if the Germans 
could enter it only on sufferance. Such Germans 
as did enter it were taught many things — including 
lessons in the art of living lightly. One evening I 
saw three of them lost in admiration of a French 
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officer who was explaining to them that they had 
never yet learnt how to prepare properly their own 
national beverage — beer. He had a tankard of it 
before him, and called for sugar and a red-hot 
poker. The sugar was dropped into the beer, 
which was then stirred vigorously with the red-hot 
poker. There was a loud hissing sound ; a refresh- 
ing aroma permeated the air ; a creamy froth rose 
high above the tankard. This froth was blown off 
by the son of Mars — it contained, according to him, 
all the grosser elements of the beer. 

" Now taste it,'* he said, handing the tankard to 
one of the Germans, "and allow that you have 
never really tasted beer before." 

The heavy Teuton took it, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, tasted, drank. 

" Donnerwetter ! das 1st ein Gottertrank ! " he 
exclaimed. 

The Frenchman was not satisfied, but made him 
translate his encomium into French. 

" II ne faut pas parler Allemand ici," he said 
coolly. And this to one of the conquerors ! 

It must not be supposed from this that patriot- 
ism was at a low ebb at Leipzig. On the contrary, 
it was exuberant in many ways. One way — a way 
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much encouraged by the inn-keepers — was by 
dining as bombastically as possible. Sometimes 
the menus of these patriotic banquets had a certain 
facetiousness. I append one of these in the 
original, the jokes, such as they are, being mostly 
untranslateable. 

Speise-Zettel. 

Zum 

Familien-Siegesfest-Essen. 



Franzosische Suppe 

in Ems eingebrockt. 

Feines Gemisch von velorenem franzosischen Gehim in 

Nordseemuscheln 

(negatives Prisengericht der franzosischen Flotte). 

Fleisch von "le bceuf" 

Abgesetzt mit gehoriger (T) Riiffel-Briihe. 

Aal 
Glatt und geschmeidig, deutsch Bis ins Mark, 

Rindszunge 

in franzosischem Dampf geraiichert. 

Rhein-Lachs 

bei der Wacht gefangen. 

Kalbskopf 

eines Thiers mit vielen Hindernissen. 

Unfehlbarkeits-Gansebraten 

von dkonomischem Condi auf dem Capitol in Rom, 

Hasenbraten von Ueberlaufern. 

Eingemachtes aus Metz. 

Pariser Gross-Maul Salat. 

Eis 

doppelt kalt gestellt, wie Napolium, 

Baumkuchen 

von WilheMs Hohe. 
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Laternen-Kase von Rochefort 

(durch die Cemimng merklich weniger beissend denn sonst). 

Susses Nachessen. 

Franzosische Windbeutd mit deutacher Schlagsahne. 

Gezahmte algier'sclie Mohrenkopfe. 

Ballon- Zeitungs-Enten 

frisch aus der Luft gegriffen, und anderer Schwindel. 

The menu may serve as an illustration of the way 
in which German patriotism endeavoured to find 
expression in the first flush of a triumph beyond 
the dreams of fancy. Beneath the note of triumph 
was, however, the note of astonishment. All the 
while, the Germans could not cease to marvel at 
their own successes and to admire the men whom 
they had conquered. Thus it was that the French 
officers were able to hold their heads so high at 
Leipzig. However badly they might have fared in 
the field, there could be no doubt that they carried 
all before them in the drawing-room. 

To emphasize their social victory, the French 
officers after a while got up an amateur dramatic 
performance at one of the thcatres^not the Stadt 
Theatre. All Leipzig that was anything went to it 
and was proud to go, I was present both before 
and behind the scenes. It was the most fashionable 
audience I ever saw in Leipzig, And the acting 
was superb — so natural, so spontaneous — it was 
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real life inspired by dramatic genius. It was then 
and there that I drew a comparison between French 
and German acting, unfavourable to the latter. 
And yet these Frenchmen were all amateurs. 

This dramatic performance was for the benefit of 
the rank and file of the French prisoners. Poor 
fellows! they needed a benefit of some kind. I 
went out to see them one Sunday afternoon. They 
were enclosed in a kind of pen of palisades — the 
palisades being about eight feet high with a space 
of half a foot between them. Outside there were 
sentries with loaded rifles. Within the enclosure 
was a rough wooden building, very badly con- 
structed, in which the prisoners huddled together at 
night. In the daytime they were mostly in the 
open enclosure, which, as long as the war lasted, they 
never left. It was a pitiful spectacle and degrad- 
ing to human nature. They were miserably 
underfed, and many of them were gaunt with hunger. 
It was an exceptionally severe winter — for nine 
weeks there was skating in Leipzig without the 
intermission of a single day — and their clothes 
were torn and ragged. Frightfully dirty, blue with 
cold, their teeth chattering, they crowded to the 
palisades, more like monkeys than men, and 
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stretching their thin hands through the bars, 
besought the spectators to give them a little 
tobacco. There was generally a crowd to look at 
them, especially on Sundays. The spectacle 
seemed to gratify the national pride of the Germans, 
and the sense of Justice of the bourgeois moralist. 
But I, for my part, could not help repeating to 
myself the old question ; " What have these sheep 
done ? " Were they not the mere dumb, driven 
cattle of an imperious and imperial necessity ? 

I never heard the statistics of disease and death 
amongst the prisoners, but their sufferings were 
intense that bitter winter. " Ah, m'sieu," said one 
of them confidentially to me, " je pr^f^rerais mourir 
mille fois sur le champ-de-bataille que de passer 
encore un hiver chez ces Prussiens." Leipzig is 
not in Pmssia, but the man's hatred was too great 
to be hampered by mere geography. 

At last the French officers went a little too far 
in their cool contempt for public opinion at 
Leipzig. At the outskirts of the town was a lake 
which was the favourite resort of the townsmen 
for skating. It was private property and a small 
entrance-fee was charged. A number of the French 
officers hired — probably with borrowed money — a 
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portion of the lake for their exclusive use, and had a 
rope put across as a barrier. They made no secret 
of the fact that they could not condescend to mix, 
even on the ice, with such canaille as the Leipzig 
burghers. This roused for the first time popular 
indignation against them. When they showed 
themselves on the reserved portion of the lake, a 
rush was made, the barrier was torn down, and 
they were chased off the ice. At one time there 
was risk of a serious disturbance, but the police 
ultimately restored order. I had some share in 
appeasing the tumult. 

Amongst other expeditions that I made was one 
with a party to see the celebrated battle-field of 
Leipzig. I have seen many such and find that 
they look very like other places. Nature soon 
repairs any local damage, and the dead are silent. 
There is always, however, a good supply of bullets. 
These seeds of carnage are perennial, and the 
crop never fails. Only unfortunately some of 
those at Leipzig were conical, which furnished a 
fresh proof of the truth of evolution. Most of 
them, however, had been originally round, but 
were more or less flattened. The veteran who 
sho;»^ed us over the field had been himself one of 
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the combatants. No doubt this accounted for the 
hopeless state of confusion in which his mind had 
been left with respect to every detail of the battle. 
It is only your historian, sitting in his study at the 
safe distance of a century or two, who can assign 
its due importance in the contest to every bush 
and hillock. The one thing; that struck me in the 
veteran's account was the profound impression 
Napoleon himself had made upon him. He had 
been, like many Germans, in the Emperor's army, 
and had fought at Leipzig against his own country- 
men. The Emperor had once spoken to him— that 
had been enough ; through all these years the spell 
of that potent personality had remained upon him. 
" What did he say to you ? " I asked. 
" Nkkts bedeutendes (nothing particular.) I 
was on out-post duty — it was horribly hard work 
just then, The Emperor was making a round of 
inspection, and rode up to me. He looked at me 
for an instant — such a look ! — a flash of fire from 
under the stem eyebrows. ' Tu es fatigu^, mon 
enfant — n'est-ce-pas ? ' he asked. I could not deny 
it — I felt ready to drop. ' II est bien jeune,' he 
said, turning to an aide-de-camp ; ' la poste est 
importante ; il faut ici un vieux,' " 
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"Were those the Emperor's exact words?" I 
asked, for I had my doubts. 

" Ich glaube ja, aber ich habe doch wohl seit- 
dem das Franzosische fast ganz verlemt" (I 
believe so, but it is true I have almost entirely 
forgotten my French since then.) 

No doubt, however, he had rightly remembered 
the sense of the words. And what did they 
amount to when analysed? They involved no 
compliment, but rather the reverse. The con- 
sideration shown was not for the lad's fatigue, but 
for the Emperor's own security. And yet these 
few words had won the heart of this man for ever. 
Truly, there is something magnetic in genius. 

I told him that I had quite recently paid a visit 
to his old commander's nephew, the Third 
Napoleon, at Wilhelmshohe. He listened with but 
languid interest. 

"Es giebt keinen Zweiten noch Dritten," he 
said. For him there was and there could be but 
one Napoleon — the one who had said to him sixty 
years before : " Tu es fatigu6, mon enfant." To me 
it seemed all very full of meaning. The Napoleons 
know how to win men's hearts, but they end by 
fatiguing the millions. 
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" It was a terrible rout," he said, speaking of the 
battle. " The first day we thought at one time we 
had won it ; but there was no mistake the second 
day. The river was choked with corpses." 

"And you?" I asked. "What happened to 
you ? " 

"I was wounded and crawled into a cottage. 
The woman was a Bavarian, and I come from 
Bavaria. She had pity on me and burnt my 
uniform. Ach ! mein Herr, I was young and hand- 
some then." 

" And afterwards ? " I asked. 

" Afterwards I stayed in Leipzig." 

** You did not go home again ? " 

" I found a home here — I married the woman 
who had saved me. She was a widow." 

" She is still with you, I hope ? " 

" She has been dead these twenty years." 

I could not help pitying his loneliness and saying 
so. He smiled grimly. 

** She is at peace," he said, " and so am I. She 
had a terrible tongue." 

So that was his little life-romance, put as 
concisely as possible : idolatry for a conqueror, 
gratitude to a woman, and now — peace. 

N 
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" The lights bum out — we are benighted 
As much as had they ne'er been Hghted." 

While I was at Leipzig the annual Messe, or Fair, 
took place. This is said to be the largest fair in 
the world. At that time Leipzig had a resident 
population of 90,000, and this population was 
exactly doubled during Fair time, there being 
an influx of 90,000 visitors. And such visitors. 
They come from every part of Eastern Europe 
and the borders of Asia ; strange figures, many 
of them, in gaberdine and caftan — the Shylocks 
of semi-barbarous nationalities. If you hire rooms 
for a year at Leipzig, you are expected to turn out 
during the Messe, unless you have specially stipu- 
lated to retain them at that time and have paid 
accordingly. For at that time, as may well be 
imagined, the rent of rooms goes up with a bound. 
All the hotels, too, charge double or treble prices. 
The Fair lasts I think three weeks ; and^during the 
whole of this time all the open space in the middle 
of the town is covered with booths. The shows 
and entertainments are of all kinds, some very 
barbarous. In one booth I saw a professed can- 
nibal. As it was impossible at Leipzig for him 
to give actual proof of his cannibalism, he did the 
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next best thing. He devoured serpents alive. It 
was a shocking exhibition. Grasping a live snake 
round the neck, he bit off its head and spat it out. 
This part of the reptile he declined to eat. But he 
steadily munched up the rest of it as a boy eats 
a stick of barley-sugar. He was almost naked, his 
dark skin was elaborately tattooed, and his speech 
consisted of Zulu-like clicks and clacks. But I 
fancy he was a German reduced to serpent-eating 
to gain a living. It is not difficult to rub off the 
veneer of civilization and return to the original 
brute. Human development is mostly external, 
the core of the creature remaining untouched, if 
indeed the modern carnivorous blood-and-gun- 
powder animal is not a declension from, rather 
than an advance upon, the harmless frugivorous 
anthropoid of an earlier epoch. 

Once before, as a boy, I had seen a professed 
snake-eater in London, but he had not really de- 
voured them. Gripping the reptile by the tail, he 
had held it in front of his face and at the same time 
opened his mouth. The snake, seeing the aperture, 
usually entered it The man then closed his 
mouth, holding the end of the snake's tail between 
his teeth and hiding these with his lips. Then he 
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would stroke his stomach after the manner of Jack- 
Puddings, as if he had swallowed a grateful morsel. 
It was a loathly spectacle, and the performance was 
not without its dangers. The man told me that 
the snake often put its head down his gullet on a 
journey of discovery. Once a worse thing hap- 
pened ; the reptile extricated the end of its tail 
from between his teeth, and, had he not bent for- 
ward and violently ejected it, he had no doubt it 
would have permanently established itself in his 
interior. To what horrible devices men are driven 
by the inexorable lust of life. 

With my usual thirst for out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, I asked him how snakes tasted. He de- 
scribed the taste as being nauseous and acrid, 
though he used neither of these words. But he 
"doctored" them; the doctoring consisted in 
scraping them down with his thumb-nail and re- 
moving in this way the viscous excretion ; after 
that he rubbed them with a moist flannel, and in 
this way considerably improved their flavour. 
How they liked the treatment he did not tell me. 
Probably, as the original importers of evil, they 
would object to any even superficial reformation. 
Of course they were not poisonous snakes, but the 
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common ringed variety. He caught them in 
Epping Forest. 

But to return to Leipzig, There were other 
cannibals on show at the fair ; over one small 
booth stood, in flaming characters, the words — 

" Menschen-Fresser." 

The word, meaning, as it literally does, "men- 
devourers," is more direct and impressive than the 
English " cannibals." Out of the booth several 
people were coming. 

"Is the show worth seeing?" I asked. 

" Yes ; certainly," they answered, with a smile. 

I paid my five groschen and went in. The space 
inside was limited. There was a showman, and 
there were some spectators, but I could see no 
cannibals. I went up to the showman. 

" Where are the men-eaters ? " I asked. 

He pointed to a glass case in the middle of the 
room ; I went up to it. Beneath the glass was a 
choice collection ol fleas. These were the " men- 
eaters." Of course, when I went out, I did as my 
predecessors had done — -I recommended the show. 
The fox that has lost its tail always advocates cur- 
tailment. This is human nature as well as vulpine. 
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The show paid. The showman probably knew no 
Latin, but he had thoroughly learned the great 
rule for success in any public capacity : Populus 
vult decipi, decipiatur. 

At Leipzig I made the acquaintance of several 
literary men, amongst them being Rudolph Gott- 
schall and Paul Lindau. The latter was then 
living in a suburb of the town for the sake of quiet 
and fresh air. I found him a very interesting 
personality — one of the few Germans whose wit is 
not ponderous. Germans are not destitute of wit, 
but as a rule it is elephantine. The joke is gene- 
rally buried beneath a superincumbent mass of 
verbiage, and it needs severe mental labour to dig 
it out. *' Punch " and " Kladderadatsch "—one syll- 
able and four — represent pretty fairly the respec- 
tive proportions of syllables to humour in English 
and German facetiousness. But Paul Lindau had, 
as far as his native language would permit, a 
French lightness of touch and epigrammatic finish. 
I do not give the following story as an example of 
this ; I merely record it here because, if my memory 
does not betray me, it was he who told it me. He 
gave it as a specimen of rustic simplicity. Any 
one can believe it who likes. 
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A Bauer, or peasant, once went to a tailor in 
Leipzig and took him three yards of cloth, where- 
with to have a coat made. The tailor promised to 
make it at once. Sunday after Sunday, however, 
went by, and still no sign of the finished coat 
appeared. At last the Bauer's patience was ex- 
hausted, and he became indignant. 

" Make me my coat," he said, " or give me back 
my cloth." 

The tailor, thus adjured, promised that the gar- 
ment should be ready by the next Sunday. 

The Sunday came and with it came the Bauer, 
looking quite disreputable in the old coat he had 
been compelled to wear so long. 

" Well?" he asked, with pregnant interrogativeness. 

" Very bad news," said the tailor. " Of whom 
did you buy your cloth ? I never saw three such 
bad yards of stuff." 

" I bought it of Herr Wolf," answered the Bauer, 
"and he said it was splendid cloth. What has 
happened to it ? " 

Now the tailor was a needy man and had been 
compelled by the pressure of his difficulties to part 
with the cloth to an angry creditor. However, he 
put a bold face on the matter. 
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" Why, it was good for nothing," he said ; 
"directly I put it in water it shrank, and shrank, 
and shrank, until there was nothing of it left. You 
should really speak to Herr Wolf about it. It is 
too bad of him to have sold you such stuff! " 

The Bauer opened to their fullest extent his 
great sleepy eyes. This was indeed news to him, 
and news of the most disagreeable kind. He 
rushed off to the nefarious seller of the cloth. In 
half an hour he came back, foaming with rage. 

" Herr Wolf," he cried, " says that the cloth was 
excellent. Why, it shrinks only three yards in the 
whole piece of eighty yards." 

"Just so," answered the tailor calmly; "those 
must be the very three yards Herr Wolf sold you." 

The Bauer went away sad, but satisfied. 

From Leipzig Paul Lindau went to Berlin and 
became editor of the " Gegenwart " and author of 
many dramatic and other works, all light and witty. 
Amongst other honours he has received is that of 
imprisonment. The Iron Chancellor is fond of a 
joke, provided he makes it himself; but he has a 
great dislike to jokes made upon him by others. 
Hence the distinction he conferred upon Lindau. 
A prison is a somewhat ponderous kind of repartee. 



but it suits the genius of the Chancellor. In 
England you try to " shut up " an assailant meta- 
phorically ; in Germany it is done literally. 
Nothing can be simpler or more efficacious. 

At Leipzig I also made the acquaintance of a 
man, who, if not himself an author, was more 
widely known in literary circles than any author — 
I mean Baron Tauchnitz, whose cheap handy 
volumes are such a boon to English travellers and 
German students. He told me how he was 
pestered by second-rate English authors to in- 
clude their novels in his series. He always 
answered these letters, for which he had a regular 
form, expressing his " Bedauern, or regret, that at 
the moment he had undertaken so many works 
that he found it impossible to accept Mr. So-and- 
so's obliging offer" He is not able to offer very 
much for the use of even the best English novels — 
from twenty to forty pounds was, I think, about the 
figure he mentioned, and he said that he could not 
profitably give more. 

I told him that some day I should ask him to 
accept a book of mine. 

" You had better not," he said, laughing, " for the 
chances are that I should have to decline it. But 
you will not turn scribbler — you. There are too 
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many already. Every educated man in Germany 
must publish at least a monograph ; and I am told 
it is nearly as bad in England. It must end in a 
deluge. Even now a new book has but a poor 
chance of success ; it is lost in a crowd which no 
man can number, and before which reviewers 
shrink in helplessness. No ; my young friend, 
you will turn your attention to something better, 
and I shall not have to decline your obliging 
offer.*' 

The Baron's name lends itself readily to a somer 
what vindictive pun, which has, I doubt not, 
solaced the wounded feelings of many a disap- 
pointed littirateur. One such, at least, when I 
condoled with him on the Baron having declined 
his obliging offer, answered — 

" What else could you expect ? Das erhellt schon 
aus dem Namen — der Baron taugt nichts'' (That 
is clear from the very name— the Baron is good 
for nothing.) 

This soothed his feelings, but nothing could be 
further from the fact. The Baron has done a really 
great work with an excellent discrimination. I say 
this the more heartily inasmuch as — in spite of 
what he once said — he has included something of 
mine in his collection. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 

His early literary career — His representation of the 
* Pilgrim's Progress * — The characteristics of his novels 
— * Thomas Wingfold, Curate.* 

I HAD known George Macdonald some years by 
reputation as the author of many novels, not one 
of which I had done more than dip into, when I 
became personally acquainted with him, through 
the introduction of a common friend. I found 
him about to take the part of Greatheart in his 
dramatized version of the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' but 
not yet in costume. A tall, impressive-looking 
man, a little high-shouldered, and not without a 
tendency to Scotch gauntness, the head well 
shaped, the features fine, the whole expression 
noble. Hair long and flowing to the shoulders, 
full beard and moustache, which, like the hair of 
the head, was grizzled. I was much struck by the 
broadness of his Scotch accent, all the more so 
that there is absolutely no trace of it in his family. 
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and he himself has lived the best part of his life 
out of Scotland. It seemed to me that he pro- 
nounced " pilgrim " " pulgrum." He told me that 
he usually spent the winter abroad — at the Riviera 
— on account of the weakness of his chest Our 
conversation was not exactly brilliant. After 
mutually expressing our gratification at meeting 
one another, we drifted into literary chit-chat He 
told me that his first work had been a drama, and 
that it had been successful. I expressed my 
astonishment, poetry of any kind by an unknown 
author being notoriously unsaleable. 

" I do not mean," he said, " any great success ; 
but my share of the profits was twenty pounds, 
which was an encouragement to a beginner. At 
any rate, it decided me to follow literature as a 
profession." 

" I suppose," I said, " one ought to keep one's 
poetical claims distinct from one's claims as a 
prose writer. In the vulgar imagination a poet is 
a man who can write only poetry. If it is known 
that he writes prose as well, his poetry becomes at 
once prosaic in the eyes of the public." And I 
instanced Tennyson as one who has steadily ab- 
stained from publishing prose. 



" As to myself," answered Dr. Macdonald, " I 
had no choice. I had to write for money, and 
prose pays best. And I have to write hard, too. 
I am a very busy man. I have always two novels 
on the stocks at once — I used to manage three. 
On Sundays I generally preach ; and almost every 
evening there is our performance of the ' Pilgrim's 
Progress.' " 

As I knew that he had still to dress for this 
particular performance, I judged this to be a good 
opportunity to withdraw. Since then, I have met 
him several times and always with pleasure. He 
is a man who still cherishes ideals. 

As to his performance of the 'Pilgrim's Progress,' 
it struck me as being an extraordinary compound 
of talent and grotesque ness. Much of the acting 
was in itself good. But the attempt to represent 
profound religious truths through the medium of 
the drama is in itself incongruous and grotesque, 
and belongs to the infancy of human thought 
The medijeval Mysteries and Miracle-Plays were 
all more or less childish, and yet they had to do 
with actual historical events, whilst the ' Pilgrim's 
Progress ' is the record of an internal psychological 
I do not know to what extent 
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Bunyan is consciously funny, but there is no doubt 
that he is funny to some extent. But it might 
have been well, in acting his book to a nineteenth- 
century audience, to have copied his simplicity 
without his grotesqueness, whereas, in George 
Macdonald's drama, the two are mingled in pretty 
equal proportions. I should say that Dr. Mac- 
donald is a little Scotch in his inability to see 
where literalness becomes equivalent to farce. 
Thus a general laugh was raised by the exhibition 
of the jaw-bone of the ass with which Samson slew 
his thousands — and this at what was meant to be 
a solemn stage of the drama. Dr. Macdonald told 
me that I should prefer the second part of the 
* Pilgrim's Progress ' to the first, and in this he was 
right. The first part seems to deal throughout 
with more sacred mysteries, to which the mingled 
laughter and applause of an audience form an 
unnatural and jarring accompaniment. But with 
regard to Dr. Macdonald himself, I preferred him 
in the first part, in which he was admirable as 
Evangelist, looking and acting the part to per- 
fection. He seemed to me less successful as 
Greatheart — the scholar's stooping shoulders, and a 
certain lack of repose, militating against the idea I 
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had formed of the soldierly bearing and quiet con- 
fidence of a champion of the Faith. 

As regards George Macdonald^s books, I fully 
appreciate the loftiness of their aim and their 
literary flavour. Their weak point is on the side 
of art. I cannot regard them as artistic creations. 
Their purpose is too obvious and indeed obtrusive : 
they are philosophical treatises rather than studies 
of life. Human nature is distorted in the interests 
of religious metaphysic ; and the truth of art is 
sacrificed to the discussion of problems. Take 
one example only — * Thomas Wingfold, Curate.* 
The story moves throughout in an unnatural 
region — deformities, anomalies, absurdities, im- 
possibilities. It is impossible to feel that it is a 
story of real life. None the less there is power 
enough about it to make it repulsive. The murder 
casts a ghastly shadow over the whole book, 
deepened by the minute description of the mental 
tortures of the murderer, and the cool, heartless 
philosophy of the dwarf-prophet. There is not a 
single natural character in the book. The Curate 
is impossible ; and this is lucky, for were he not 
impossible, he could not escape the condemnation 
of a prig. The dwarf and his niece are repulsive 
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absurdities. Leopold and his crime are not abso 
lutely impossible, but, on the other hand, they ar 
in the highest degree unnatural. The author ha 
done his best, by giving the youth an Indiai 
mother, and describing him as addicted to the us< 
of some drug (never named ; it would have beei 
to the purpose to have named hashish, whici 
does madden, instead of suggesting opium, whicl 
stupefies), to give an air of probability to thij 
sudden murder by an Eton boy and Universitj 
man ; but he has not succeeded, and the attempt 
to explain why justice failed to detect him \\ 
sufficient by itself to prove that the author move 
on a plane quite other than that of ordinary life. 

The explanation of such a book is obviously thai 
all these unnatural circumstances and characten 
are introduced merely as pegs whereon the authoi 
may hang his suit of esoteric philosophy. This is 
false art, but art is seldom the strong point of z 
Scotchman. The worst, however, of the book is 
that, even as a philosophical treatise, it is equally 
a failure. The author, like most philosophers 
raises far more doubts than he dissipates, and his 
system — if system it can be called — is really as 
crooked as its great interpreter, the dwarf. Instead 
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on the one hand, of leaving man to cling to God 
instinctively, as a child to its father, he attempts all 
manner of laboured explanations of God and man, 
which, if accepted, destroy the instinctiveness of 
the unioa On the other hand, there is nothing 
like an adequate attempt to manifest the Divine 
through a purely intellectual process. If you 
already believe enough, you can accept George 
Macdonald's philosophy — but then you don't 
require it If you don't already believe enough, 
it is of no manner of use to you. 

In writing thus, I write as one for whom meta- 
physics have no charm. But the Scotch are 
nothing if not metaphysical, and I doubt not that 
his own countrymen and others like-minded read 
George Macdonald's works with considerable 
interest He himself told me that he thought they 
would have sold better if there had been less of 
the Scotch dialect in them. This I doubt ; but I 
imagine they do not sell badly as it is. But the 
novel of the future will have, before all things, to 
be exactly true to life. It may, and, indeed, must, 
express a philosophy ; but this must be the 
philosophy of the characters represented not of 
the author behind the characters. The great note 

O 
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of literary art in the future will be what used to be 
called " objectivity," and is now called " detach- 
ment." The world is mature ; civilisation has 
passed through its lyric stage ; literature, whatever 
particular shape it may assume, will be henceforth 
dramatic. The one hopeful feature of the present 
age is its craving for truth at any cost. Hence the 
absurdities of Prae-Raphaelitism, the hardness of 
Realism, the crudities of Impressionism, the filth 
of Naturalism ; but these and many such may be 
regarded, in a way, as stages in the quest of the 
Holy Grail. It is hard to have to search for a 
jewel in a muck-heap ; but the prize will repay us 
when found. 

I will not intrude upon the privacy of Dr. Mac- 
donald's life further than to say that a more 
charming family than his I never met. It is 
characteristic of the kindness and nobleness of him 
and his wife that, though they have an exception- 
ally numerous offspring, they have adopted in 
addition another child. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Discussions in the Market-Place — Al fresco logic — Secu- 
larists — Dr. Grace, the champion cricketer — Nottingham 
cricket — Nottingham football. 

Twice I stayed for a few days at Nottingham 
and found much in the town to interest me, I 
leave it to the guide-books to describe its external 
features, and pass on at once to some of its social 
characteristics. 

I was amused, amongst other things, by the 
disputations of the Market-Place. I do not refer 
to the quarrels of the stall-holders and the verbal 
felicities associated with assemblies of chafTerers 
from Billingsgate upwards. These are inevitable 
and universal. I refer to the discussions, political, 
ethical, and religious, which take place there on 
Sunday evenings. The Market Place at Notting- 
ham is said to be the largest in England, and it is 

O 2 
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certain that no other can show the same amount 
of eloquence. I know not how many itinerant 
professors there hold forth to more or less 
attentive audiences. Spiritual nostrums are dis- 
pensed as freely there on Sundays as material 
goods on the other days of the week. No cause 
need despair of finding advocate and auditors. 
Even the " unhappy nobleman " is not too stale a 
subject, and the religion of screams and spasms is 
here in a congenial atmosphere. Bradlaughism in 
all its details is dished up and re-dished up, with- 
out, as it seems, ever palling upon the palate 
of the populace. These are only a few of the 
idolafori. 

But the most interesting feature of the scene is 
when the great orators have had their say. Then 
the crowds break up into groups, and the lesser 
lights begin to shine. Nothing is more curious 
than to watch and listen to such a group, 
consisting it may be of twenty or thirty persons, 
all so closely huddled together in the eagerness of 
listening that the mass stands out solid against 
the distant gaslight. If, by force of elbows, you 
penetrate to the actual core and nucleus of such a 
group, you may find, as the first reward of your 
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exertions^ a scene of absolute silence ; for the 
arguments evolved here are as often slow as they 
are seldom sure, and it may well chance that you 
arrive during a pregnant pause. Presently the 
speakers will begin again ; but, however long you 
listen, you will rarely find that they get much 
further. The unlucky argument — it may be about 
man's genesis or England's latest war — is driven 
slowly round and round some too familiar route, 
only to find itself at the end exactly where it 
started. In short, it does not " pay " to listen to it 
as an argument. I looked in on such a group one 
evening for a few minutes ; then I left it and 
turned in to my hotel for supper. When I came 
back after supper, I found that the argument, 
unlike the earth (about which it was), had not 
moved an inch. But if the arguments are worth- 
less, the methods of the disputants, their phrases, 
their obiter dicta, well repay the student of men 
and manners. To hear a man of middle age, with 
a tall hat and other evidences of civilisation about 
him, stand forth under the illimitable firmament 
and, with the mysterious stars shining down upon 
him, cheerfully declare that he believes nothing 
that he does not understand, is not without a 
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certain interest, however melancholy. It inevita- 
bly makes the listener wonder whether what is 
nowadays known as education really possesses the 
power and promises the results the prophets of the 
age would fain have us believe. May not ignorance 
have a wisdom of its own, if knowledge has so 
manifestly its own folly ? If I remember rightly, 
the name of the man who uttered this wondrous 
confession was Douse. This perhaps helps to 
account for it. 

As a rule, it is to be noted that the Secularists 
come off best in these discussions. This is in 
virtue, not of their arguments — they hardly use 
any — but of their loud voices, their imperious 
manner, and their unfailing use of the Socratic 
interrogation. They seldom make an assertion; 
but they ask awkward questions, knowing that, 
sooner or later, their opponent will make some 
compromising admission. Then they score a 
triumph. It is not argument, but cross-examina- 
tion. The philosophy of denial is supported by a 
policy of interrogation. There are bounds to 
man's knowledge in every direction, and the 
Secularist seeks to drive his antagonist to some 
such bound, forgetting that he himself might be 
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driven as easily to one in the opposite direction. 
One such discussion took this form. But first let 
me describe the speakers. 

The Secularist was a short, squat, broad- 
shouldered man of about forty years of age, with a 
thick brown beard and deep resonant voice which, 
in itself, sounded much more convincing than the 
thin wiry voice of his opponent, and was very 
formidable in cross-examination. This man was 
tolerably well-dressed, and wore a black silk hat 
aggressive in its tallness. 

His antagonist was a youngish-looking man 
about thirty or even less, small and thin, with a 
harsh, wiry voice, the face pale but resolute, sandy 
moustache, firm-set mouth, and hollow cheeks. 
To the loud aggressiveness of the Secularist he 
opposed only a certain dogged tenacity. But he 
was altogether too slow, as the following fragment 
of their discussion will prove : — 

Secularist : " Do you believe in the Bible ? " 

Champion of Orthodoxy : " Yes." 

Secularist: "Do you believe that the earth is 
round ? " 

Champion of Orthodoxy : " Yes." 

Secularist (triumphantly) : " Then how do you 
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reconcile that with the statement in the Psalms 
* the four corners of the earth * ? " 

Confusion on the part of the Champion of 
Orthodoxy, to whom apparently it did not occur 
that, if the Psalmist's knowledge of science was to 
be judged by his literal expressions, he ought to 
have been allowed the benefit of his distinct 
description of " the rouud world and all that is 
therein." 

At another group there was, par parentkise, an 
amusing philological discussion. Here they were 
discussing a discussion — some public argument 
which had recently taken place between two men 
named respectively Bishop and Kelly. The great 
point (made over and over again) against Kelly 
was that he had had his answers to Bishop printed 
before the discussion, which, if true, seemed to me 
to tell very much in his favour, as proving him to 
possess quite abnormal powers of foresight. Some 
one then asserted that one of these disputants was 
fond of sneers. To this it was retorted that the 
other was good at fleers. 

"I didn^t say * fleers,' " said No. I, " but ' sneers.' " 

"There's no difference between them," said 
No. 2. 
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Thereupon a judicious philological bystander in 
a tall hat was appealed to, who delivered Ik tov 
irapa'xprjiia a neat and lucid judgment 

" A sneer," he said, " is a sneering motion of the 
lips without words : a fleer is actual words." 

" Can you sneer in the dark ? " asked someone, 
as I thought, irrelevantly. 

" Yes," answered the philologer ; " but you can't 
see the sneer; but you can hear a fleer even in 
the dark." 

This seemed to satisfy everybody, and the 
disputants returned to the chase of the main 
argument. 

Elsewhere a Secularist asked his opponent : — 

" I take it you are a Theist ? " 

"Yes; that's what he is — that's what he is," 
exclaimed an exultant voice in the rear — " he's a 
Freeist — that's what he is ! " 

Speaking generally, I noticed that the attitude 
of the bystanders was, in a way, sporting. They 
seemed to think that they formed a ring — though, 
as I have already said, they kept it very badly — 
and that they must see that the fight was conducted 
fairly. In fact, I incline to think that it is mainly 
the extraordinary love of sport that marks all 
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Nottingham men which leads them to take such 
an interest in these disputes. They are not so 
racy as cock-fights or prize-fights, but still they 
are fights, if only verbal ones, and they are 
the best that can be had on Sunday. So, faute 
de mietix^ the Nottingham man enjoys them. 
Whether they tend greatly to his edification 
may be doubted. But, just as University beadles 
have survived with orthodoxy unimpaired the 
conflicting sermons of a thousand preachers, so 
there seems reason to believe that a fair amount 
of orthodox religion is still possible in Nottingham, 
in spite of the wild discussions in her spacious 
Market-Place. 

A man who achieves pre-eminence in anything 
is always worth a little study. I should like to 
have had one look at the man who caught the 
ball on the spike 999,999 times, if such a man 
ever existed. I should not have cared to see him 
more than once ; but I should have been glad of 
the opportunity of studying for a few moments the 
outward form and visage which sheltered so much 
patience and perseverance. The fact that these 
qualities were misdirected would not have rendered 
the study less interesting. On the contrary, 
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monstrosities of all kinds have a special interest of 
their own, because it is in monstrosities that, as 
Goethe says, we catch Nature napping and ravish 
her of her secrets. 

Far be it from me to compare the Champion 
Cricketer of England with the futile player of cup 
and ball. Dr. Grace is a typical athlete, and, as 
such, deserves high honour. He plays — or did 
play — to perfection the national game of England, 
and has a right therefore to the applause of all 
true patriots. So when I was at Nottingham, I 
took the trouble to go to the Trent Bridge Ground 
to have a look at him in the thick of one of the 
contests in which he spends his life. I had seen 
him before, but not in the cricket-field, nor had I 
then studied him with the attention he deserved. 
Now I looked at him analytically, and found him 
exactly what I should have expected such a man 
to be. A big, burly, broad-shouldered fellow, six 
feet high, overflowing with physical strength and 
animal spirits. A thoroughly good-natured face, 
tanned by the sun into something between brown 
and copper-colour, eyes full of a simple, kindly 
expression (which did not exclude a certain 
shrewdness), and full, dark beard, doubtless hiding 
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a splendid apparatus for the initial processes of 
nutrition. 

Alas ! he had already had his innings when I 
arrived, and a curious innings it had been. He 
had scored nothing. He had " driven " a ball with 
tremendous force to the boundary, where a plucky, 
but unfortunate, Notts player — Scotton by name — 
had held it, with the result that (as I was told) one 
of his hands was " split" That it was seriously 
injured was certain, as the involuntary perpetrator 
of the mischief himself told me that it would take 
a fortnight to heal. He added that it was as good 
a hit as he (Dr. Grace) had ever made. It should 
have been a four ; but it resulted in a " split " hand 
and a "duck's egg." 

Scotton himself is famous — in a way. He has 
the reputation of being the slowest scorer in 
England, which, in a country that boasts of Hall 
and Barlow, is saying something. At present, I 
believe, the " record " is Scotton's. He was once 
batting for an hour and a half without making a 
run. This was exceptionally slow even for him. 
As a rule, he is liable to make about eight runs 
an hour. (I use this word " liable " in its Baboo- 
English sense. When in Calcutta, I saw an 
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\ advertisement in the papers, " Messrs. 3o-and-So 

1 are liable to make bell-tents at the shortest notice.") 

Nothing is more curious than to see how 

jl thoroughly Nottingham enjoys a great cricket- 

match. On any given day, from six to eight 

|l thousand artisans seem able and willing to forego 

their work and wage in order to follow, with 

attention riveted, though by no means breathless, 

the fortunes of a game in which the honour of 

; their county is involved. I say by no means 

' breathless, because, on the slightest occasion, they 

are ready to cheer their own men to the echo. 

Towards strangers they are less liberal in tokens 

of encouragement ; in fact, if the game chances 

i to go against the Home Eleven for a while (it very 

|l rarely goes against them in the long run), the 

blankest silence settles down upon the multitude. 

I It becomes as noiseless, though not as placid, as 

a Quakers' meeting. Then, at some stroke of 

luck for their own side, they break out into a roar 

of triumph. On the occasion referred to above 

the sound that rose from all quarters of the field 

when the Champion was caught out at the com- 

£his second innings, when every 
had expected he would make a 
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determined stand, could (so I was told) only be 
described as a yell of savage exultation. They 
are not gently suckled, these Nottingham lambs. 
They struck me as being distinctly ferocious. I 
once saw an unlucky fielder at practice struck on 
the head with frightful violence by the ball It 
stunned and might easily have killed him — in fact, 
I can hardly understand that a man should ever 
fully recover from such a blow. But the onlookers 
only raised a shout of laughter, and the nearest 
wit exclaimed, "A case of going on the club, I 
reckon." Scratch a Nottingham lamb and you 
find a Dane — ferocious and destructive in the 
modem mode. 

This ferocity comes out, of course, far more in 
football than in cricket. A football match is 
a miVee in which broken legs and cracked collar- 
bones figure largely. Even the mild Germans, of 
whom there are so many in Nottingham, grow blood- 
thirsty over these ; but generally in the capacity 
of spectators only. I was standing by one such, 
when a player kicked another so that the leg of 
the latter snapped audibly as he fell to the ground. 
" Der hat gut gekickt ! " exclaimed my neighbour 
exultantly in his Kauderwdlsch of German-English. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BONN. 

Charles Sumner — His story — Mrs. (President) Lincoln — 
Abraham Lincoln and his tailor — The officer and the 
'waiter— Arrogance of the military in Germany — Educa- 
tion of German officers — their ceremonious politeness — 
A German " Mess " — Marriage of the officers — Hard life 
of the privates — Moral effects of compulsory military 
service — Professor Rindfleisch — ^Anecdote of Talleyrand 
— " Tickets." 

At Bonn I made the acquaintance of Charles 
Sumner, the distinguished American orator, who 
was passing through the town at the time. I 
dined with him and some other Americans at his 
hotel and enjoyed the evening very much. He 
talked much and well ; but he did not speak kindly 
of England. I noticed that he, like so many 
Americans, seemed able to combine a cordial 
hatred of the English people with great power of 
attachment to individual Englishmen. It always 
strikes me as a little funny. They appear to 
regard the English nation as a whole, that is 
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independently of its component parts. I am the last 
to complain of this. I have been treated with such 
distinguished kindness by so many Americans, 
that it would ill become me to cavil at such harm- 
less subtleties. But I do not understand the 
distinction thus drawn ; for my part, I love the 
American nation and the Americans. 

I think it was Sumner who told me the following 
story as an illustration of the pertinacity of hatred, 
which, according to him, was often more pertina- 
cious than love. In a country parish — and in the 
country there is always a certain fixity of feeling 
due to the fact that the monotony of rural life 
admits but rarely of fresh impressions — there was 
a man who had for many years cherished a bitter 
enmity against a neighbour. At last, however, he 
fell ill, and being, as he believed, on his death-bed, 
he yielded to the entreaties of his clergyman and 
sent for his enemy. Making a great effort, he said 
to him : — 

" I am afraid I am dying, and I do not wish to 
die at enmity with any one, so I have asked you to 
come here to tell you that I forgive you " 

" From the bottom of your heart," suggested the 
clergyman. 
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"Very well — from the bottom of my heart, if 
you like " — (a pause, and then, with sudden 
enei^y), — "but, mind, if I get well again, it is to be 
ttie same as before I " 

There is at Bonn, near the landing-place of the 
steamers, a very pleasant, though perhaps second- 
rate, hotel, called the Hotel Rheinecke, Here I 
met an American lady well known to fame. 
Turning into the hotel one evening with an 
American friend, to inquire for one of the guests, 
my eye caught in the Fremdenbuck the words — 

" Ex-PrasidentiQ Lincoln, aus Amerika," 

In other words, the widow of President Lincoln 
was staying there at the moment It would not 
have occurred to me to seek to make her ac- 
quaintance. But my American friend was of a 
different stamp, and he at once said that, what- 
ever I might think, he regarded it as both a right 
and a duty to intervieiv her, if possible. She 
would, so he said, probably be offended if she 
came to hear that there was a single American in 
Bonn, who, knowing of her presence, had failed to 
pay her that national mark of respect. On the 
other hand, as an American, she could not possibly 
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be offended at the attention. I asked him if he 
thought Mrs. Lincoln would receive him as a 
stranger. 

" Certainly/* he said, " unless, of course, she's ill 
in bed, or something of that kind. Why her 
husband was my President." 

Not being an American myself, I felt quite 
unable to estimate correctly the value of a property 
qualification of this kind, so I said nothing. 

"And you must come, too," said my friend ; 
"it will be all the greater compliment I shall 
represent for the occasion the American people, 
and you, with your complicated parentage, represent 
in your own person I don't know how many other 
nationalities." 

I laughed and left him to do what seemed good 
to him, comforting myself with the reflection that 
nothing was, from my point of view at least, easier 
than for Mrs. Lincoln to decline to receive him, if 
she did not desire his visit. 

He called for a sheet of hotel note-paper, and, 
sitting down, wrote a note in the fine transatlantic 
manner — 

" A fellow-citizen of the Great Republic, now 
resident in Bonn, has just heard of your arrival and 
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desires, with a friend, to pay his respects to the 
widow of his martyred President.'* 

This note he folded, put it into an envelope with 
his card, and sent it up at once to Mrs. Lincoln. 
He had not to wait long for an answer. In a few 
minutes the waiter returned and said that the " ex- 
Prasidentin " would be pleased if the gentlemen 
would walk up. 

" There ! didn't I tell you so ? " exclaimed my 
friend triumphantly. 

" I can only say," I answered, "that Mrs. Lincoln 
is exceptionally good-natured." 

" It is not necessarily a proof of that ; but it 
shows that she has imbibed the free spirit of our 
institutions." 

" The freedom to make a slave of yourself and 
give your time to any stranger who demands the 
sacrifice ! " 

"You were brought up in the atmosphere of 
monarchy," he said, " and cannot be expected to 
understand our feelings." 

Again I laughed, and we went upstairs. Mrs. 
Lincoln received us most kindly and pleasantly, 
but I do not feel justified in reproducing any 
details of our conversation. Suffice it to say that 

P 2 
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at that time she was not on good terms with the 
American Government, who, in her opinion, had 
treated her in a niggardly manner. To emphasize 
her view of their conduct, she was said to have 
proceeded to the somewhat extreme step of 
disposing of her deceased husband's wardrobe by 
public auction. This had proved a mistake, for, so 
far from exciting sympathy in her favour, it had 
roused a strong feeling against her in America, 
To dispose in this way of the small-clothes 
belonging to the President of a mighty nation was 
thought to be an unworthy cheapening of Re- 
publican institutions. I mention this here, because, 
except in the character of some of the garments, 
there was nothing of a private nature in the 
transaction, and it formed one of the topics of our 
conversation. My American friend, with the in- 
quisitiveness of his race, was very eager to know 
the exact rights of this question, and Mrs. Lincoln 
was obliging enough to satisfy him. I must admit 
that my own curiosity was comparatively languid. 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the few men whose 
clothes did not make him. This was fortunate, as 
I have always understood they were exceptionally 
ill-fitting. In fact, he once said himself: "The 
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looser the better. When you stoop to conquer, 
you don't want a split between the allied 
forces." 

Amongst other curious incidents that came 
under my notice at Bonn was the following;. 

I was sitting one fine afternoon in one of the 
beautiful public gardens overlooking the Rhine 
and the Siebengebirge, and was enjoying a cup of 
chocolate, when I noticed a young officer take his 
seat at a table near me. Young officers are much 
alike all the world over. To the universal self- 
satisfaction of youth they add a special conceit 
begotten of the character of their profession. 
Soldiers are the ultimate arbiters of men's destinies ; 
their uniform is gay ; they are the chosen favourites 
of the fair. They expect men more or less to fly 
before them, and women to fly into their arms. It 
is not till they grow middle-aged that they are able 
to see that the profession of arms is not without its ■ 
seamy side ; that the sword is only a butcher's 
knife glorified ; that life offers nobler conquests 
than those of devastation. 

But if young officers are conceited everywhere, 
they are nowhere more conceited than in Germany ; 
and this young ofiicer was no exception to the 
rule. In fact, he hardly knew how to relieve him- 
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self sufficiently of the overpowering sense of his 

own importance. Now he twirled his moustache 

— a very small one, alas ! — now he lolled back in 

his chair — now he put up his eye-glass and scanned 

with intolerable self-sufficiency the faces of any j 

girls who passed near him. 

Presently he shouted to the waiter. 

The waiter came, and I was struck with the 
man's face. It was grave, earnest, intellectual — 
above all, determined. How did a man with such 
a face ever become a waiter? — that puzzled me 
and puzzles me still. 

" Waiter," said the young officer, speaking with 
the languid drawl affected by such young dandies 
as much in Germany as in England — "waiter, a 
glass of Maitrank " (Maitrank is the nearest German 
for Badminton, but it is not much like the original). 
" At once ! Do you understand ? " 

The waiter disappeared, but did not immediately 
return. The young officer grew impatient This 
delay was in his eyes an indignity. When at last 
the waiter returned with the Maitrank, the officer 
exploded — 

" Where have you been so long, you jackass } " 

**You should learn better manners," said the 
waiter sternly. 
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"What!" cried the officer, starting up, "you 
dare to answer me in that way, you insolent hound. 
Take that ! " And with the words he threw the 
contents of the glass in the man's face. 

The waiter was white with suppressed passion. 
In a moment he was at the side of the officer, and, 
before the latter could recover from his astonish- 
ment, he had plucked his sword from its scabbard, 
broken it across his own knee, and flung the pieces 
Car away. 

" There," he cried, " you insolent upstart, we are 
on equal terms now. Coward as you are, you 
bully people merely because you have a sword. 
Will you fight me now ? " 

The young officer was speechless with rage and 
mortification. He could do nothing. It would 
not have been etiquette for him to use his fists even 
had he been able. He stood there, baffled and 
dishonoured. The altercation had attracted atten- 
tion, and there was already a group of spectators. 
He slunk away crestfallen. 

" He would have run me through with it, if I had 
not broken it," said the waiter in explanation. 

"You have done for him now," remarked a 
bystander. " He will have to leave the army." 
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The officer was soon afterwards tried by a Court 
of Honour and he had to quit the Service. Had 
he run the waiter through, a few months Festungs- 
arrest vioyAd have sufficed to expiate the offence. 
As to the waiter, I inquired for him the next day, 
but he had already disappeared. It would not 
have been safe for him to remain at Bonn, for he 
had insulted the regiment as well as the individual 
officer ; nor would the proprietor of the hotel have 
desired to retain his services. But no attempt was 
made to prosecute him for assault, and he escaped 
scot-free. 

This was a case of the biter bit, but in general it 
is the civilian alone who suffers when he comes 
into collision with the military. In fact, the 
conditions of military life in Germany seem almost 
to set a premium upon a certain kind of trucu- 
lence. The German officer, unlike his English 
confrere, always goes about in uniform, with a 
sword at his side, and he is bound by the code of 
honour to avenge any insult from an equal by a 
challenge, and any insult from an inferior by 
running him through on the spot. That, in these 
circumstances, serious results are not more fre- 
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quent is due mainly to the fact that civilians as a 
rule are very careful in their words and deeds 
when in the presence of military men. I forget 
who it was who said to the kicking King of 
Prussia that it was impossible to argue with His 
Majesty as long as he wore such very thick boots. 
In much the same way it is impossible for the. 
German civilian to have any very pronounced 
opinions before the man who can at any moment 
appeal to the sword at his side as an ultima ratio. 
Still, in spite of civilian caution, shocking tragedies 
occasionally happen. Whilst I was at Bonn, the 
papers were full of such a tragedy. It seems that 
some man of a certain social position had had the 
misfortune to offend, perhaps to insult, a young 
officer. For some reason or other the insult was 
not avenged on the spot ; perhaps the officer took a 
little time to understand it thoroughly ; however, 
the next morning he got up early, took a friend 
with him, and went to the house where dwelt the 
man who had offended him. The latter was not 
yet up, but the two visitors forced their way to his 
bedroom, where, defenceless and in his nightshirt, 
he was duly run through by the insulted officer. 
I am bound to add that this caused a certain 
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sensation. Some of the details of the operation 
were regarded as not being strictly comme ilfaut 
The killing itself was all right, but the etiquette of 
killing had not been followed so exactly as could 
have been desired. 

At one time I saw a good deal of German 
military life, and numbered many officers amongst 
my friends. Belonging myself to a military 
family, I easily found points of contact and 
sympathy. Later I messed with a Bavarian 
regiment at Wiirzburg. It is a mere truism to say 
that, as a body, the German officers are the best 
educated in the world. They really study war as 
a science, and do not merely follow it as a pro- 
fession. In addition to an extraordinary amount of 
technical knowledge, they are wonderfully well 
read in history, and they have geography at their 
fingers* ends. Then they almost all speak French 
and English, the former well, the latter gram- 
matically. Altogether, they are a set of men who 
could affi)rd to dispense with the affisctation 
natural to mere empty-headed coxcombs. 

I was always amused by their elaborate and 
ceremonious politeness. There was nothing 
natural and spontaneous about it ; every motion 
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was stiff and angular; it seemed as if social 
intercourse had been turned into a species of drill. 
The English are considered stiff by the French, 
but English stiffness is almost ease compared with 
the semaphore motions of a tightly-laced Prussian 
Unterlieutenant. Their code of etiquette is at 
once precise and rigid. Even amongst the greatest 
intimates it hardly admits of relaxation. When 
an officer sits down to table he usually unbuckles 
his sword, but this is the utmost measure of his 
digagemenU He is no longer actually on a war- 
footing ; but he is ready to mobilize himself at a 
moment's notice. A nation must have the defects 
of its qualities, and it is this military stiffness and 
precision that has set Germany at the head of the 
civilization of slaughter. 

The officers of the German army are badly paid, 
according to English notions, but they have many 
pecuniary privileges. They travel on the railways 
at reduced fares, and are admitted to the best 
seats at the theatres for a very trifling payment. 
I can testify that there is no extravagance at mess ; 
in fact, the principal meal of a German officer in a 
provincial town (exclusive of wine or beer) need 
not cost him more than a shilling. All things are 
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possible in the land of sausages. As far as regards 
luxury and refinement, I can hardly imagine a 
greater contrast than that between the mess of a 
German and an English regiment Even at the 
Curragh, which is supposed to be a camp, the 
regiment I was messing with had its plate, and 
its choice cellar of wines, and all the refinements 
that transfigure a dinner-table into a fit altar for 
the great social sacrifice. In Germany, unless 
amongst the regiments of the Guards, anything 
approaching to it is unknown. But then messing 
is not the same as soldiering, although sometimes 
the freaks of British generalship have suggested 
the identity. 

One great advantage that German military 
discipline has over the English is that it controls 
the marriage of the officers. In England, Tommy 
Atkins has not a free choice in this matter ; but 
there is no interference with the matrimonial 
aspirations of his superiors. But in Germany an 
officer is not allowed to marry unless he, or his 
fianc^e^ has a certain fixed income beyond his pay ; 
I forget the minimum figure — seventy poimds a 
year, I think — at any rate, something ridiculously 
small. Hence, the great majority of German 



officers remain all their lives without incumbrance. 
It is good for such men to have given no hostages 
to fortune ; and, after all, " we die alone," as Pascal 
said, however much we may have been married. 

On the whole I do not pity the German officer ; 
he has much besides the absence of Xanthippe to 
make life bearable. But I do pity the German 
common soldier. Of course, I am not speaking 
here of those superior privates who, having money 
and being well educated, serve only for one year, 
and can make things tolerably comfortable for 
themselves. I am speaking of the poor man who 
has terribly hard work, miserable rations, and 
unlimited abuse, accentuated sometimes by 
physical ill-usage. There is no corporal punish- 
ment in the German army, just as there is none at 
French schools. This merely means in both cases 
that a wide door is opened for unlicensed brutality. 
I have witnessed it both at a French school and in 
the German army, especially in the training of 
recruits. More than once I have seen a recruit 
knocked off his horse by a ferocious Unteroffizier. 
The long hours, the ceaseless drill, the weary 
waiting under arms, need all the stolidity of even 
the German peasant to endure without a murmur. 
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Sic itur ad astra — thus nations mount to glory and 
secure a fancied freedom at the cost of real slavery. 

It has been said that universal military service 
must necessarily benefit a nation by training it in 
the habits of order and discipline. In one sense 
this is a truism so obvious as not to need to be 
stated ; in another it conveys a false impression. 
A nation that is a camp is indeed disciplined for 
military service, but the discipline for war is not 
the discipline for peace. On the contrary, the 
civic virtues are in constant peril. The military life 
is not favourable to morality, and the fact that the 
moral standard in Germany is distinctly lower 
than in England is, I doubt not, largely due to 
the lax habits engendered by that barrack life 
which dislocates the career of every German at 
its outset. 

Amongst the professors whom I knew at Bonn 
was one — a very distinguished one — whose name 
always amused me. It was Rindfleisch (^Angliciy 
beef). Professor Beef would certainly sound 
curious in English. In connection with his name, 
but not with him, I will relate an anecdote which 
I heard when at Bonn. It is, of course, of the 
ben trovato order only. 
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Talleyrand, like most diplomatists, was famous 
for his nice attention to the details of etiquette. 
He prided himself on being able exactly to adjust 
his mode of address on any occasion to the rank 
and position of the person to whom he was 
speaking. As an illustration of this, it was said 
that, on one occasion, when he had a party of 
distinguished men to dinner, and was inviting 
them to partake of some beef, he varied his 
formula to suit the rank of the respective guests — 

To a Prince of the Blood : " May I have the 
honour of sending your Royal Highness a little 
beef?" 

To a Duke : " Monseigneur, permit me to send 
you a little beef?" 

To a Marquis : " Marquis, may I send you some 
beef?" 

To a Viscount: "Viscount, pray have a little 
beef? " 

To a Baron : " Baron, do you take beef ? " 

To an untitled gentleman : " Monsieur, some 
beef ? " 

To his Secretary : " Beef? " 

This exhausted the verbal possibilities of the 
situation. But there was yet another person 
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present of even lower social rank than the private 
secretary. What should Talleyrand do, so as to 
extend to him also the same hospitable invitation, 
whilst still maintaining the graduated scale of 
civility? Talleyrand was equal to the occasion. 
Fixing his humble guest with his eye, he uttered 
no word, but merely held up the carving-knife with 
a pregnant interrogativeness. 

This, of course, is not history, but philosophy in 
a dramatic form. It is not thus that diplomatists 
dine, or thus that they treat their guests. But the 
story is the ludicrous condensation of an experience 
with which mankind has always been familiar. 
And even this nice graduation of phrases finds 
many counterparts in real life; for instance, 
amongst such humble diplomatists as railway 
ticket-collectors. Who does not know the tri- 
partite graduation of their demand for tickets — 

First-class : ** Tickets, if you please, gentlemen." 

Second-class : " Tickets, please." 

Third-class: "Tickets." 

Human nature, always eager for " tips " of some 
kind, is necessarily much the same in all ranks of 
life, and the difference between them is mainly a 
difference of varnish. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JENA. 

Herr von Goethe — Anecdote of Napoleon III. — ^Weimar — 
Goethe's house — Carlyle's house — Anecdote of Carlyle — 
Anecdote of Klopstock — Professor Haeckel — His Anti- 
Duelling Association — A clerical meeting — German 
Rationalism — Kant — Human soap. 

From Bonn I went to Jena, where I met several 
interesting people. Jena itself is a very interesting 
place, retaining as it does more of the aspect and 
manners of a mediaeval university than any other 
in Germany, except, perhaps, Erlangen. It is 
prettily situated on the Saale, a river full of fish 
which the inhabitants despaired of catching except 
in nets. Certainly, with their very primitive fishing- 
tackle, angling did not offer much prospect of 
success. However, by importing the necessary 
tackle from London, I was able to show the natives 
that fish could be persuaded to quit even the Saale 
without the assistance of a net. I mention this, 
however, merely by the way. It would need a 

Q 
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volume to describe my various sporting adventures 
in Germany, and this book is mainly a study of 
men and manners, not of beasts and fishes. 

Amongst the interesting personalities I met at 
Jena was a certain Herr von Goethe. He was — 
unless my recollection deceives me more than I 
like to think possible — a grandson of the cele- 
brated poet. His home was at Weimar, about 
eight or nine miles distant, and he came over to 
Jena only occasionally. He had the rank of Lega- 
tionsrath — literally Councillor of Legation — ^but 
the Court to which he was attached was the petty 
Court of Weimar. A man already past fifty, when 
I knew him, he bore a singular resemblance in face 
to the portraits of his great ancestor, and it was 
this, and his descent, that made him so interesting 
to me. He has died since then, and I would not 
willingly wrong the memory of a courteous and 
cultivated gentleman, but I feel bound to add that, 
if he was Goethe*s grandson, he furnished another 
proof of the fact that genius is not hereditary. 

He was quiet and retiring, and talked but little 

what little he did say lacked all force or origin- 
ality. Though very like the poet, his head had 
not the massiveness of the author of * Faust.' As I 



sat talking with him I could not help thinking that 
he must sometimes have found the name he had 
inherited an awkward legacy ; if so, he bore the bur- 
den with a patient endurance worthy of all honour. 

It must be terrible to succeed to a name which 
you feci to be many sizes too big for you — t© 
which, by no amount of exertion, can you fit your- 
self. Napoleon III. was an example of this. I 
was told by one of his intimates in Paris, that, just 
before the. last crisis, when the Emperor's vacilla- 
tion had become painfully marked, one of his chief 
advisers ventured to say to him : — 

" Sire, remember that you are the nephew of the 
Great Napoleon." 

The Emperor did not take it amiss. He was 
walking up and down the room at the time, with 
the inevitable cigarette in his mouth ; he went up 
to the speaker, laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
took the cigarette from his mouth, and said in a 
whisper full of meaning : — 

" Mais mol, je ne suis pas mon oncle." 

Poor Herr von Goethe was certainly not his 

great ancestor, but no one could have been 

pleasanter or more courteous. I do not think he 

would have kept Schiller at the epistolary distance 

Q 2 
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at which the poet kept him, nor would he ever have 
sent to Jena to summon a friend, and then allowed 
him to return without having vouchsafed him a 
word, as the poet on one occasion did. 

Under the kind auspices of this Herr von 
Goethe, I went over to Weimar and saw Goethe's 
house and the various interesting objects connected 
with the poet's residence at that tiny capital. It is 
said that you must see a poet's habitat if you wish 
really to understand him and his poetry — the en- 
vironment throws light upon the organism. If this 
be true, there are some poets — Browning for ex- 
ample — of whom it were to be wished that their 
houses — or at least a picture of them — could be 
published with their works ; it might then be pos- 
sible to understand them. Acting on this theory, 
G. H. Lewes, when he was meditating a life of 
Goethe, started at once for Weimar, lived awhile 
in the little town, thoroughly inspected the poet's 
house, visited the little summer-house, with the 
touching autobiographical inscription on the window 
pane, and generally lived himself into the life that 
Goethe had led, as far as this was possible for a 
foreigner. The result was that, as all German 
critics agree, Lewes's * Life of Goethe ' is, up to the 
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present time, by far the best — not, perhaps, the com- 
pletest, certainly not the fullest of sound criticism, 
but still the best, in that it gives the most life-like 
picture of Goethe as he was. There is another 
well-known life in several volumes, by a German 
Professor, correct, painstaking, in a way, exhaustive, 
but it is not life-like. The author, though living 
within comparatively easy reach of Weimar, did 
not take the trouble to go thither ; he never went 
beyond his study, and the result is that his book 
is heavy, laboured, artificiaL 

I had this in my mind as I went over Goethe's 
house and rambled about the little town. Here, 
indeed, was quiet pasturage for a great soul ; here 
Goethe could nourish his massive, polished egotism 
to his heart's content. Here, when Wieland and 
Herder, and Schiller were gone, he stood out as an 
intellectual giant without compeer, and Uved the 
life he loved of refined and cultured sensuousness. 
You must see Weimar to realise this fully. The 
little Court, round which the intellectual coterie 
circled, still goes on, though now with no special 
intellectual glory. The place is hardly more than 
a village, but the current talk is of the Court and 
its doings. 
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" What is there going on to-day ? " I asked of a 
gentleman in the principal hotel. 

" Heute giebfs nur kleine Hoftafel," he an- 
swered. (To-day there is only an informal dinner 
at the palace.) 

The Court is everything, and yet the Court of 
Weimar without Goethe is, in truth, a very trivial 
institution. The palace itself, the grounds, are all 
common-place. Goethe's genius and Goethe's 
glory have transfigured them ; in themselves they 
have no distinction. 

The theatre of which Goethe was director is still 
a good one ; there I saw Grillparzer's * Medea ' 
well acted. It seemed fitting that the play, in 
such a theatre, should be a classical one. Some 
Royalties were present in the Grand-ducal box. 
There was no applause when they entered, but the 
audience rose and bowed, and the bow was re- 
turned in a very elaborate fashion. I happened to 
be the only person in the front row of stalls and 
was honoured with a special salute, which I did my 
best to return with equal empressement It would 
have been a grand opportunity for Turveydrop. 

The life at these petty German Courts is, on the 
whole, much simpler and freer than at the English 
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Court. German sovereigns are very tenacious of 
their position, but this does not prevent them from 
admitting quite a wide circle of the nobility to 
something like intimacy. Of course, except under 
very special circumstances, you must be koffahig, 
(Court competent), to start with. The distinctions 
of rank are maintained far more jealously than in 
England. No Heir-Apparent's tailor has yet 
been presented at Court in Germany. If he ever 
should be, he will be made hoffdhig by a patent 
of nobility before the presentation takes place. In 
Vienna even the Haute Finance^the men on 
whom monarchs are dependent- — have only just 
succeeded in gaining admission to the Court Balls. 
As I thought of Goethe, I could not but think 
also of his great English admirer — Carlyle — 
the man who did more than all others to make 
him known in England. Some years later I stood 
one day opposite Carlyle's house, ah-eady tenant- 
less, and mentally contrasted it with Goethe's house 
at Weimar. The characteristics of the two houses 
seemed to me exactly typical of the differences 
between the two men. The one bright, clean, 
comfortable — the house of a man who lived a life of 
sensuous enjoyment, refined by intellectual effort ; 
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the other cramped, dingy, repellent, fit scene for bitter 
outpourings of indignation and vague unsatisfied 
aspirations. Until I saw it, I had always fancied 
that Cheyne Row was an old-fashioned, wide road, 
with the houses standing a good way back and 
possibly two rows of trees down the middle — a 
kind of rtis in urbe, such as a bookworm might 
love for its quiet, and a poet for its picturesqueness. 
In reality, it is a street as narrow as you could well 
find, approached from the Thames through a gorge 
flanked on one side by a third-rate pot-house. The 
houses are separated from the narrow pavement 
only by a still narrower area. Opposite Carlyle's 
house, on the other side of the way, blocking 
the view almost completely, is a hideous mass of 
buildings in the nature of model-dwellings — 
not models, at any rate, architecturally. The 
sage's house, as I have already said, was empty, 
but it was neither swept nor garnished. Such dirt 
and desolation I have hardly seen elsewhere. 

" Yes ; that's where Mister Carlyle used to live " 
said a woman who saw me gazing at the house. 
"A many kerridges used to come there at one 
time." 

" Did you know him ? " I asked. 
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" By sight, sir — on*y by sight ; he looked very 
rough and shaggy-like." 

She passed on, and I remained still standing on 
the spot where she had left me. As I gazed up at 
the grimy dwelling, I seemed to understand the 
better the jaundice and the verjuice in which 
Carlyle indulged so freely. Who could live here, 
in this soul-depressing situation, surrounded with 
coarseness, vulgarity, and dirt, and keep his heart 
throbbing kindly towards the world at large? 
No need for dyspepsia to dig its talons into the 
unfortunate ; the atmosphere, the outlook, must 
have been enough in themselves. No wonder the 
tormented sage mounted upwards, throwing out 
a strange and hideous kind of gazebo above the 
roof, in order to get a little farther from the world 
of squalor below. Cesium non animum mutavit — 
he got, alas ! no nearer heaven, and lived thence- 
forth amongst a maze of chimney-pots, smoke- 
dried and seared as well without as within. Poor, 
poor Carlyle ! I could have wept to think of the 
misery within those walls during the long, long 
years while, wife neglected and the world despised, 
he toiled at the monstrous, useless, now already 
superseded, work which was to deify Force Incar- 
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nate in the person of the thin-souled hero, 
Frederick, miscalled the Great.* 

As I was thus meditating, a well-known figure 
passed by me with a somewhat mincing gait. 
There could be no mistaking the high fat 
shoulders, the long hair, the full face, half-feminine 
in its dreamy self-sufficiency, the harmonious 
audacity of attire, that marked the Apostle of 
iEstheticism. He, too, was a thinker and a poet, 
capable of writing dainty verses and sweet child- 
idylls ; but, take him all in all, the very anti- 
podes of the dead man before whose house I was 
standing. The one a sunny Greek of olden time, 
come back to life, rejoicing in all things of outward 
beauty ; the other a Hebrew prophet, stem and 
rugged, clinging to things invisible, and in the roll 
of whose book was written lamentations and 
mourning and woe. 

I never knew Carlyle except by sight. To tell 
the truth, I did not greatly covet his acquaintance 
in those last days of his when alone I could have 

* I have heard that Carlyle's house has been taken by a 
society of Spiritualists, who hold their stances there. It 
looks a most suitable place for the purpose; but I do not 
envy their feelings if they succeed in evoking the spirit of the 
sage. He is likely to tell them some startling " veracities." 
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known him. I was even not without a certain 
dread of this roaring apostle of taciturnity. Once, 
however, finding myself sitting opposite to him in 
a Chelsea omnibus, I ventured to address him. I 
tried the weather— the recognised conversational 
aperient — but in this case it failed of its usual 
laxative effect Perhaps, like myself, he was 
oppressed by the banality of the remark ; perhaps 
he did not hear it ; perhaps he thought it was 
addressed to someone else ; perhaps he hid the 
wolf of dyspepsia beneath the shabby cloak he 
was wearing ; perhaps he was lost to all external 
impressions amongst the "veracities" and the 
" infinities." At any rate, he gave no answer, but 
sat there leaning on his staff in brooding silence 
and with introspective eyes, until he reached his 
destination. When he had got out, I, affecting not 
to know him, asked the conductor who he was. 
The latter had touched his hat to him. 

" Oh yessir, I know him well enough. 'E orfen 
rides in my 'bus. 'E's wot you call a littery gent 
— writes books wot nobody can understand." 

He paused, as if mentally summing up from 
his superior stand-point — the foot-board — poor 
Carlyle's characteristics, and then added, with a 
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touch, half of pity, half of contempt in the 
voice — 

" *E's a bit off his chump, like many of those 
gents ; but he ain't a bad sort if you take him the 
right way." 

Apparently I had not taken Carlyle the right 
way, but the conductor did not explain what the 
right way was. However, he went on to tell me a 
little anecdote. 

One night, just as the omnibus was about to 
start, a poor woman came up and asked the fare to 
Hoxton. 

" Sixpence,'* he answered. 

" Oh, please, couldn't you take me for thruppence. 
It's all I've got, and I want so very bad to get 
there." 

" Couldn't be done," he said. 

Then Carlyle, who was in the omnibus, spoke — 

"Jump in, woman," he said. "It shall cost you 
nothing." 

"And he didn't even take her thruppence," 
added the conductor, with genuine admiration for 
a disinterestedness so far beyond his ideal. 

Still, even this may have furnished in his eyes 
another proof that the great writer was a little "off 
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his chump." The phrase itself tickled me, as did 
also the mental attitude that prompted the use 
of it. If the educated ridicule the ignorant, the 
ignorant have often a genuine contempt for the 
educated. The late Bishop of Ely was once 
talking to a labourer, and unfortunately he let 
fall a remark which plainly showed that he had 
no idea how turnips should be sown. Hodge 
looked at him round-eyed in an amazement too 
big for utterance. But when the Bishop had 
turned aside, he said : " 'E a Bishop, indeed ! 
Whoy, 'e ain't fit to 'old a plough ! " 

And yet, with respect to some of our writers 
who delight in darkening counsel, these rough-and-- 
ready criticisms of them by men so far inferior to 
them in intellectual knowledge may, after all, 
possess a certain aptness. 

" If we but spoke the truth out plain and plump, 
How often we should say : * He's off his chump.' 
As 'tis, with bated breath, we, listening, pause. 
And, understanding nothing, shout applause." 

This reminds me of a story I have read of 
Klopstock who, like our English Browning, had 
amongst other merits that of obscurity. He had, in 
consequence, a sect of admirers who found plenty 
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to study in his works. Some of these young 
students took the trouble on one occasion to 
make a pilgrimage from Gottingen to Hamburg, 
where Klopstock lived in his old age, in order to 
ask him the meaning of a passage in one of his 
works, which, after much effort, they could not 
understand. The poet looked at it, and then said 
that he could no longer recollect what he had 
meant when he wrote it, but that he knew it was 
the very finest thing he had ever written, and they 
could not do better than devote their lives to the 
discovery of its meaning. 

Amongst the most interesting of the persons 
whose acquaintance I made at Jena, was Professor 
Ernst Haeckel. A young and ardent scientist, 
he had a handsome, leonine look, which, making 
allowance for the difference of age, reminded me 
a little of Garibaldi. And, in his way, he was the 
Garibaldi of science, or at least of Darwinism. 
Darwin was cautious as Cavour, Haeckel impulsive 
as Garibaldi. None so eager as he to bring fresh 
provinces under the sovereignty of Evolutioa 
Going further than his master, he was said by 
some to have fared worse. He was even called, 
not as I have called him, the Garibaldi, but the 
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Gambetta, of Evolution — ^the fou furieux of that 
humiliating theory of creation. Himself a man 
of special intellectual eminence, he delighted to 
find his ancestors in the Zoological Gardens. 
When I knew him he was full of the idea that the 
missing link between the inorganic and the organic 
world could be found somehow in the processes of 
crystallization, and that the origin of life was 
purely chemical. At a dinner given to him some 
years afterwards by French savants, he repeated 
and emphasized these theories (as yet unproved) 
with a dogmatism of which the hierarchs of 
science appear to be just as capable as the high 
priests of religion. No doubt, as Archbishop 
Leighton says, there is a certain " Popeness " in 
every man, and when we are once fully persuaded 
of the truth of our own ideas, it is hard indeed if 
we may not regard ourselves as infallible. In this 
speech Professor Haeckel expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the progress of evolutionist ideas amongst 
French men of science, and remarked that pro- 
fessors and preachers who ridiculed man's descent 
from the ape unwittingly furnished the best proof 
of it, their pride and childish vanity being foibles 
which might have been bequeathed by this animal. 
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Man, however, was not descended from any known 
anthropoid, but was a branch of the catarrhine 
monkeys of the old world. The continuity of 
nature was daily becoming more evident, and 
superstition, mysticism, and teleology would have 
to give way to reason, causality, and mechanism. 
The primitive life-organisms were formed chemically 
by spontaneous generation at the bottom of the 
sea, like saline crystals in water. In no other way 
could the origin of life be explained. Lamarck 
and Darwin had struck the last blow at the 
doctrine of Final Causes, and modern morphology 
was irreconcilable, not only with the dogma of 
the creation, but with that of Providence or the 
vague idealistic Pantheism of Hegel, Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann. The transformation of living 
organisms, under the influence of adaptation, here- 
ditary selection, and struggle for existence, could 
not, indeed, be mathematically demonstrated ; but 
its existence could not be doubted any more than 
psychology or social science ; and anomalies would 
soon be explained by the laws of mechanics, were 
all the elements procurable. 

I give this rhum^ of Professor Haeckel's speech 
because it exactly represents the eager, impulsive 
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spirit of the man ; his impatience of old theories ; 
his carelessness as regards any formal proof of 
the new ones — in a word, the spirit of dogmatic 
science. When I knew him, he still had a 
lingering belief in Bathybius, because it so exactly 
fitted in with his own preconceived opinions. But 
the man himself was charming. He had nothing 
of the monkey about him, unless it were his high 
animal spirits. These were infectious ; and I could 
not help thinking Christopher North must have 
been such as he. His talk was always interesting, 
even when, as was sometimes the case, it ran upon 
subjects in themselves unsavoury. I remember 
one afternoon he gave me a long story which 
might have been entitled, " The Romance of a 
Tape-Worm's History." The ordinary career of 
even these humble creatures was, according to 
him, as full of startling incident as that of the 
hero of a novel, only, of course, the environment 
was different. 

There was a Learned Society at Jena at which 
Haeckel, Gegenbaur the anatomist, Geuther the 
chemist, and other celebrities, used to meet and 
discuss the latest discoveries of science. It was 
interesting to hear them talk, thi 
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contempt for some great English — and still more 
American — names was rather amusing. For some 
reason or other, Agassiz, for instance, never seems 
to have made much impression on German 
savants. 

But HaeckeFs energies could not be confined to 
science only. He was at this time head of an 
association of students, which had for its object 
the discouragement of the absurd practice of 
duelling. I believe, indeed, that the association 
was founded by him. Every student who joined 
it registered a promise that he would under no 
circumstances fight a duel. This was an advance 
in civilisation, and it exposed the members to much 
ridicule at first It was, of course, easy to stig- 
matize them as cowards. Luckily they retained 
their respect for the greatest of all German 
institutions — beer-drinking, and this saved them 
from being regarded as absolutely hopeless prigs. 
By degrees the association increased in numbers ; 
branches were established at other universities, and 
it has certainly done something towards modifying 
student opinion on the subject pf duels. 

I think it was at Jena that I had an opportunity 
of studying some German Protestant clergymen. 



There had been a clerical meeting, and when this 
was over, I was asked to Join them at dinner, as I 
knew one of their number. Altogether there were 
eighteen of them. I found that, like the clergy of 
other countries, they did not reserve themselves 
exclusively for the joys of the life to come, but 
allowed a certain importance to the things of this 
present world, especially such as can be got 
together on a dinner-table. In fact, their appetites 
were Gargantuan, and raised the suspicion in my 
mind^a suspicion confirmed by subsequent ex- 
perience — that their ordinary meals at home were 
not very succulent, I do not know to what extent 
— if at all — the Teetotal movement has taken root 
in Germany, but I noticed that it had not secured 
the adhesion of any one of these divines. Not 
that they indulged to excess ; they were distinctly 
moderate drinkers, but each seemed to enjoy his 
beer or his wine — -both of the cheapest description. 
What struck me most about the majority of 
these men as I tried to "sample" them was the 
contrast which they presented in point of social 
position to their brethren in England. No doubt, 
even in England, there has been a " fall " in 
parsons ; there are not so many men of good 
■B> -2. 
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family in the ranks of the clergy as there were in 
the old days of pluralities and non-residence, when 
the second son of a nobleman could be sure of an 
adequate provision in the shape of half-a-dozen 
livings held conjointly, with perhaps the addition 
of a canonry or deanery. Still, even now, in spite 
of St. Bees and St Aidan's, the English clergy 
hold a good social position, and provided they are 
willing, as they generally are, to throw in their 
political lot with the governing classes, they are 
not unhonoured guests of lord and squire. Perhaps 
the Hall tries to patronise the Rectory a little, 
but, on the whole, the intercourse between them 
is more or less fraternal. Not so in Germany. 
There a great gulf is fixed between the Land- A del 
(the country gentry) and the clergy. The latter 
are hardly ever men of family ; they have no 
natural ties connecting them with the gentry. 
The sons of farmers or small tradesmen, they are 
bom to a lowly social position, which is not altered 
by their Ordination. A Romish priest of equally 
low extraction has a spiritual position which 
extorts respect from the faithful. You cannot 
altogether despise a man, however vulgar he may 
be, if you believe that he wields the thunderbolts 
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of Heaven, But the German Protestant pastor has 
no thunderbolts at command, nor is his attitude 
towards his squire by any means Jove-like. In 
fact, he crawls in the dust before him, and is 
thankful for any patronage, however contemptuous. 
In spite of universal suffrage and universal con- 
scription, Germany remains an aristocratic country, 
and the democracy, as a rule, is very humble and 
passiva Unlike the French, the Germans have no 
real sense of the equality between man and man, 
and are, as a rule, ready enough to fit the^bridle to 
their mouths and the burden to their backs. And 
their pastors form no exception to the rule. 

Of a truth, as I sat and talked with these 
eighteen Protestant pastors, I could hardly wonder 
that the German aristocracy should shrink from 
intimacy with them. What attractiveness they had 
was certainly not external. That they were badly 
dressed was nothing — that is a characteristic of the 
divines of every Church, and is their way of showing 
that they are not of this world. As if baggy 
trousers brought you any nearer Heaven ! Or as 
if the spernere mundum did not imply the glorificare 
sese.' Still, the dress of these German pastors was 
excruciatingly bad. The German phrase to express 
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a perfect fit is that the garment sits on the wearer 
wie angegossen — as if it had been poured on him. 
Of these men's clothes you could only have said 
that they looked as if they had been pitchforked 
on to them. There seemed to be no attempt at a fit, 
no suggestion of a real relation between the body 
and its covering. The generic name for parsons 
all over Germany is " die Schwarzenr the " black 
ones " ; but the clothes of these men were not all 
black. There were trousers of dark grey and other 
neutral tints. But the general effect conveyed was 
that of dinginess and even dirtiness. And, alas ! thi$ 
effect was due to their faces as much as to their 
clothes. Several of them were unshaved ; there 
was none of the freshness due to the early bath ; 
there was a griminess about the face ; the nails 
were in half-mourning. 

Yet these men were educated, even highly 
educated. They knew Latin and Greek very 
fairly. They could speak French — in a way ; they 
could read and enjoy English. They knew Meta- 
physics as only a German or a Scotchman can 
know the science of brain-cobwebs. As to Theology 
that was their mitier\ and I fancy the average 
English clergyman, with his faded reminiscences of 
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Pearson and of Hooker, would have marvelled at 
their erudition. And what was the use of it all ? 
If there is one conviction forced more often than 
another on the mind in Germany, it is the con- 
viction that — pace Bacon — knowledge is not power. 
Nor, in spite of Ovid, does learning secure refine- 
ment Their high standard of education had left 
these men coarse and vulgar ; nor had it brought 
them any adequate return in the way of dignity or 
emolument. Of all tragically ineffectual panaceas 
for human misery I think education the feeblest. 
For education inevitably leads a man to demand of 
life what poverty forbids life to yield him ; and 
when ali are educated, poverty must still be the lot 
of the majority. Better dormant faculties and the 
life of healthy physical labour, than faculties stirred 
to unsatisfied longing and a sempiternal discontent. 
I knew that Rationalism had struck its roots 
deep and wide in Germany, but I was not prepared 
to find that it had made such advances amongst 
the teachers of religion as the conversation of 
these Protestant pastors seemed to show. At first 
I found it difficult to make out what they believed, 
if anything. But gathering what I could from their 
obiter dicta and allusions and casual references, I 
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came very soon to one conclusion, and that was 
that the majority of them at any rate were what in 
England would be called Unitarians — that is to say, 
that they had no belief in the Deity of Christ. In 
fact, one absent pastor was spoken of a little 
contemptuously as being very old-fashioned for 
holding this dogma ; ^^ Der ist wenig aufgeklarV' — 
" he has not much enlightenment " — ^was the phrase 
employed about him. In place of this exploded 
dogma, they talked of the Divine Sonship of Christ 
— an expression which, on their lips, evidently 
meant only that Christ had a Divine commission^, 
was God's selected agent amongst men to make 
known the Gospel. They had a little discussion 
on the subject of prayer, with respect to which 
opinions seemed to be divided, the majority main- 

• 

taining that its effect was merely subjective, and 
that the more clearly one came to understand the 
will of the Creator as expressed in the laws of the 
visible universe, the less ready would the mind be 
to assume an attitude which might seem to imply 
rebellion against His will. One pastor, however, 
maintained that, as prayer was an instinct of the 
soul, there must be some objective satisfaction 
provided for it, but what it was he forgot to say. 



On the whole, I was forced to the conclusion 
that the religion taught by these pastors was a 
kind of sublimated morality, froni which the 
distinctively Christian doctrines were absent ; and 
this impression was confirmed soon afterwards by 
a lecture on Kant which I attended. The lecture 
was given by a Privat-Docent to a number of 
students and others, and its concluding portion was 
devoted to a comparison between the teaching of 
Christ and the teaching of Kant, in which the palm 
for high morality was given unreservedly to the 
latter. According to the lecturer, the teaching of 
the Gospels could show nothing so lofty as Kant's 
categorical imperative : " Do right because it is 
right." The lecture itself, however, was not so 
significant as what followed ; for, at the end, one of 
the senior students present rose to return thanks. 
In doing so he stated more than once with 
emphasis that he thoroughly agreed with the 
conclusion drawn by the lecturer. And yet this 
student was a candidate of Theology preparing for 
Ordination. 

The Germans are a very thrifty race, and at one 
university that shall be nameless this was brought 
home to me in an unpleasant manner. I was 
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washing my hands one day in the Anatomical 
School when a student asked me how I liked the 
soap. 

" Not very much," I said ; '* it does not make a 
good lather." 

"You are right," he answered ; ** ordinary fat is 
much better." 

" What fat is this made of then ? " I asked. 

" Don't you know ? It is made from the dibris 

of the dissecting-room. Frau y the woman in 

charge, is a very economical soul, so she collects 
all the scraps and boils them down to make soap 
out of them. It saves her several thalers a^year." 

I threw down the soap in disgust. Then it 
occurred to me that I was being hoaxed ; but it 
was not so. To what base uses may we come 1 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MUNICH. 

The Apotheosis of Beer — Baron Rumford — The Bavarian 
Upper Chamber — The late King of Bavaria — Dr. 
DoUinger — His character and views. 

From Jena I went to Munich, the city of art and 
beer, the Bierstadt par excellence. The beer is even 
more conspicuous than the art : the one is for 
ever forcing itself upon your notice ; the other has 
sometimes to be looked for. 

Never, I should think, was a city so given over 
to the worship of Gambrinus. No doubt the 
Germans, wherever they may be, are before all 
things beer- lovers, and the word Vaterland itself is 
but the comparative of Vat-land. Does not Hans 

Breitmann point out, too, that La Germania 
resolves itself readily and appropriately into Lager 
Mania ? Still, there are degrees of thirst, and its 
superlative is surely to be found at Munich. 
There the tapping of a fresh cask at some well- 
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known brewery is an event to interest the whole 
city. Huge advertisements on posters announce 
the joy in store for the devotees of drink ; the 
precise hour of the cask's accouchement is pre- 
dicted ; the mouths of half Munich, though but 
little given to water otherwise, now water in 
anticipation of the treat Then the advance 
guard of steady topers makes its way in good 
time to the place of sacrifice, and takes up a 
position near the mighty barrel. Every minute 
their ranks are swelled by fresh arrivals, until, as 
the fateful moment draws near, the Local is 
crowded with expectant votaries. At last, punc- 
tual to the second, the great ceremony takes 
place ; the black or golden stream pours forth ; 
mugs and flagons are stretched out in eager haste 
to catch the liquid ; a humming as of bees around 
a plate of honey fills the air; it is the hum of 
satisfaction as the gurgling fluid comforts the 
waste places of a hundred yearning stomachs. 

This is but the beginning. You might think 
that it must, in the nature of things, come quickly 
to an end, or at least that these eager souls must 
ere long give place to others. Not so ; they are 
hard to move ; the great beer-barrel attracts them 
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like a magnet ; many of them will remain till it no 
longer holds a drop. Heavy, sluggish, bemused, 
they loll on the benches or sprawl across the tables, 
getting up ever and anon to stagger, mug in hand, 
towards the cask for fresh supplies. So they pass 
the day ; business is nothing to them ; meals are 
nothing ; beer is all in alL 

At last the cask is empty, and the charm is over. 
Then the beery ones at last get up disconsolate 
and deviate homewards as best they can. 

As I watched all this, I remembered what I had 
heard of Baron Rumford's scheme for feeding the 
poor of Munich. He (a Scotchman by birth) 
calculated to a nicety what was required to sustain 
life, and founded a public establishment at which 
this exact sufficiency should be provided in a solid 
form. But in this form it did not prove sufficient. 
It left, when taken, a feeling of insufficiency 
behind it Then he tried giving the same quan- 
tity of nourishment in warm water, making thus a 
soup of it When this proved sufficient, the poor 
Baron was sadly puzzled to account for the 
seeming paradox. At first he could think of no 
other way of accounting for it but by supposing 
that the added water had some nutritious quality 
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in itself. Ultimately the truth dawned upon him. 
These Munich stomachs, accustomed as they are 
to vast distension, remain mere aching voids if you 
put into them merely a moderate meal of solids. 
Only by adding plenty of liquid can you gfive 
them that comforting expansion with which the 
human organism associates the sense of satisfied 
hunger. 

Next to beer, the most obtrusive thing in Munich 
is tobacco-smoke ; it meets you everywhere, thick, 
oifuscating, nauseous, debilitating. In the finest 
restaurants you must take a private room if 
you wish to avoid swallowing it with your food. 
Elsewhere the atmosphere is composed of nitrc^en 
and oxygen with a little carbonic acid ; at 
Munich, nicotine takes the place of the oxygen, 
and those not to the manner born are half-asphyxi- 
ated. But the Bavarians themselves thrive upon 
the mixture. Fat, honest, jolly souls, full of good 
nature in the main, though liable to explosions of 
sudden passion, without the stiffness of the Prus- 
sians or the suppleness of the Italians, but standing 
somehow between them in character as well as 
geography, free-and-easy, rough-and-ready, warm- 
hearted and hard-handed, but before all things 



worshippers of the great god Gambrinus and 
Nicotine his handmaid. 

Whilst at Munich I attended a sitting of the 
Upper House. It was held in what was really 
little more than a large drawing-room, up several 
flights of ordinary stairs, in an unpretentious 
house in what might be called a back street. In 
the room there was a large table, and, ranged 
round the walls, were various arm-chairs covered 
with red. Some of these chairs had decorated 
backs and were reserved for members of the 
Royai Family. The only Royalty whom I recog- 
nised on the occasion of my visit was Prjnce 
Luitpold, the present Regent — a man of some 
ability, but not specially impressive as a figure- 
head. In some of the other chairs were seated 
various mediatised princes and counts, and others 
who had reached this sublime altitude in virtue of 
distinguished services of their own. Amongst 
these latter I was pleased to recognise Dr. 
Dollinger, the founder and leader of the Old 
Catholics, a gaunt but venerable figure. 

The business was conducted in an easy conversa- 
tional style. This seems to be the manner of Upper 
Houses, except on great occasions, everywhere. 
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There were no set speeches, still less flights of 
eloquence. If I remember rightly, the sitting took 
place in the forenoon, and was over in good time 
for the early dinner, the great daily sacrifice of the 
Germans. 

I was staying at one of the principal hotels, and 
found myself at the table cChdte seated at the 
same table with some members of the Upper 
House who werp staying at the same hoteL One 
end of the long table was reserved for them ; but 
one of their members, whom I knew and who had 
taken me to the sitting, invited me to join their 
party. I found them very polite and pleasant 
The higher classes are much alike in this respect all 
over the world ; they have time to live, and they 
understand the art of social intercourse. Several 
of them were the descendants of men who had 
been sovereign princes in their petty way until 
Napoleon I. extinguished the sovereignty of three 
hundred of such princes at one fell stroke. These 
petty sovereigns were picturesque even in their 
pettiness ; but they remained sad tyrants to the 
last The smaller the area over which absolute 
power is exercised, the fewer the possible restraints 
to which the tyrant is exposed. The blood of the 
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German Bauer flows but sluggishly, and the sacer 
vales has been lacking to proclaim his wrongs. But 
up to comparatively modern times the cruelties of 
the old French seigneurs were equalled and even 
exceeded by those of the German sovereign 
counts ; and there was about these men with whom 
I was now dining a something of mingled stern- 
ness and haughtiness which might have made them 
terrible to their dependents had they possessed the 
absolute power of their forefathers. Their courtesy 
to each other was somewhat elaborate, much as if 
the formulas of the English House of Lords were 
adopted in private life, and Lord Salisbury were to 
speak of Lord Granville across the dinner-table as 
" the noble earl." En revanc/ie, the manner of 
feeding would have struck an Englishman as being 
by no means ceremonious. The English prejudice 
against converting the serviette into a bib finds no 
favour even in the highest circles in Germany ; nor 
does an escutcheon indefinitely quartered restrain 
its owner from dental excavations with his fork. 
Naturam expellas furca, and there are few natural 
obstacles to which it may not be applied in 
Germany. A German does not bear the fork in 
vain. 
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Their conversation was interesting without being 
specially brilliant. Inter aHa^ they talked of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility ; it was at that time 
brand-new, and still stuck like a crude apple in the 
gullets of many of the faithful. Now it has been 
long since bolted and assimilated and no longer 
troubles the digestion of any true son of the 
Church. The statical pressure of Roman Catho- 
licism is, like that of the atmosphere, so steady, so 
equable, so persistent, so universal, so uniformly 
constant, that it produces its effects on men almost 
without their knowledge. But just at this moment 
the new dogma was creating a certain amount of 
discomfort Some of the fathers of the Church 
themselves were known to be opposed to it ; 
Dr. Dollinger had denounced it ; it had been 
the occasion or the excuse for founding a new 
sect. 

Almost or quite all these noblemen were Roman 
Catholics by descent, a few perhaps by conviction. 
Most of them held the old faith with a certain 
fanaticism — the fanaticism that hates new-fangled 
ideas. And none of them quite liked this new 
departure of the Papacy. If they had done with- 
out it so long, why couldn't they do without it to 
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the end ? And did it not change the fulcrum of 
authority? The voice of an individual Pontiff, 
even when speaking ex cathedrd^ could not be quite 
the same thing as the voice of a General Council. 
The one was personal, the other representative. 
Pio Nono was worthy of all honour, but he would 
have been better advised had he left this matter 
alone. So these men talked — gravely, deliber- 
ately — between their mouthfuls of Schinken and 
Gansebrust 

I tried to discover what they thought of Dr. 
Bollinger, and was pleased to find that they spoke 
highly of him. He was certainly very learned 
and very good. Was he personally ambitious ? 
They thought not, except in the way in which 
every German scholar is ambitious — to be known 
for the profundity and exhaustiveness of his 
writings. Did they think he had any personal 
grievance against the Pope, or any ardent desire to 
pose as a Reformer ? 

" No," answered one of my convives ; " nothing 
of the kind. Dollinger has suffered nothing in the 
nature of what men in general call an offence ; he 
has no grievance really as respects morality, 
religion or even theology ; but he has received a 
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blow none the less — a blow that he has found it 
impossible to get over." 

" And what is that blow ? " I asked, 

" His sense of historical continuity has been 
shocked," answered the speaker. "I see you 
smile. It might be a matter of very little im- 
portance to you or me, but I assure you it is 
terrible to him. The men who live in libraries 
spin their nerves out of books and suffer agony 
when a book-nerve is severed." 

I certainly did smile ; but when I came to see 
more of Dr. Dol linger, I saw also that the speaker 
had gauged his character pretty accurately. 

We had some further talk on this subject and 
also on Dr. Dollinger's works. I found, however, 
that only one person at the table besides myself 
had read Dollinger's great work, " Heidenthum 
und Judenthum " — a marvel of lucid erudition. 
It came out in the course of conversation that 
one reason for the high regard in which Dollinger 
was evidently held was the favour shown towards 
him by the King. Whatever the faults of that 
eccentric monarch, he certainly had great qualities 
— the eye to discern genius, the grace to honour it. 

We talked a little of the King himself, who had 
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already begun the life of eccentric isolation which 
terminated so pitifully. The strange scene in the 
theatre with the King as solitary spectator and 
auditor — the opera {' Lohengrin ') performed on the 
lake-side— the midnight flittings and rovings in the 
swan-car lighted with the eieclric light — the weeks 
of absolute seclusion that rendered possible his 
prolonged sojourn in Paris without the knowledge 
of ministers or people — the peculiar fascination of 
his presence and manner — above all, his boundless 
extravagance and the romantic recklessness of 
imagination, wherewith he sought to fill up the void 
of a necessarily loveless life — all these and kindred 
topics were touched upon tenderly and cautiously- 
Certain it is, that if ever a monarch was loved by 
his people, Louis II. was loved by the Bavarians. 
It cannot be said that he was a good king, but his 
romantic character fairly fascinated them, and at 
the last those who deposed him did so with 
trembling, fearing lest the people should rise to 
defend their idolised sovereign. 

I could say something here of the real history 
of his last days, as I afterwards learnt it ; but the 
time for such revelations is not yet, for they 
cannot be made without risk to others. But when 
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the true account comes to be known, there will be 
much to excite both astonishment and indignation. 

The day after this conversation I went by 
appointment to call on Dr. DoUinger. I went 
by his own desire in the evening at about 
seven o'clock, as that was the period of the day 
at which he could place himself most unreservedly 
at my disposal. He was living in a very 
modest house in (I think) the Von der Tann 
Strasse, and occupied the second floor. Admitted 
by a. female servant, I was ushered into a sort 
of antechamber, into which Herr von DoUinger 
came immediately to welcome me. He led 
the way into a somewhat larger inner room, 
which was evidently the true officina, or literary 
workshop. Books, books everywhere — on the 
shelves, on the tables, on the chairs. Removing 
some from the sofa, he invited me in true German 
fashion to occupy it as the place of honour. This 
is a kind of superstition in Germany — easy chairs 
are nothing ; the sofa is everything. If you have 
a particle of good breeding or even ordinary 
civility, you will not rest until by hook or by crook 
you have forced or persuaded your guest to en- 
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throne himself on the sofa. I call it sofa, but the 
German word Is canapee, which carries with it 
perhaps the suggestion of a throne. Dr. DblHnger's 
canapee was of the A!t-Deutsch character — long 
and wide in the seat, and with back and sides very 
high and perfectly straight — a severe, implacable 
fixture. 

When I was seated on this throne, my host took 
a chair, and, planting himself square in front of 
me, asked me what I should like to talk about. 
This was simply delicious, and I felt inexpressibly 
grateful. I had not imagined when I entered the 
room that it was possible to discover an entirely 
new way of beginning a conversation ; but certainly 
this was a new way. And yet what way could be 
more courteous, more practical, more sensible? I 
inwardly resolved that I would adopt it, at least 
occasionally, as a pleasing variety in place of the 
weather. But when I tried it some months later, 
in the City of London, on my friend Jones of the 
Stock Exchange, it was only moderately successful. 
"What should I like to talk about?" he re- 
peated, staring at me open-eyed and open- 
mouthed. "Oh, hang it all, if it comes to that, 
I'm in a deuce of a hurry, and I don't want to talk 
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about anything — ta-ta ! " and he was off" before I 
could stop him. On the whole, I think the English 
formula does best for the English temperament 

However, the question seemed not unnatural or 
inappropriate when asked with the grave courtesy 
of Dr. Dollinger. Only it embarrassed me a little. 
With an unlimited choice of topics, I could not for 
the moment hit upon one. Then a golden rule 
recurred to my memory — always, if you can, get 
a man to talk on his own special subject. We are 
all more or less specialists nowadays — ^ants, each 
of which can carry away only a tiny fragment of 
the carcase of knowledge. So I said that I should 
be very glad to hear Dr. DoUinger's views on the 
origin, present position and future prospects of the 
Old- Catholics. 

On this hint he began and talked for about 
twenty minutes with great clearness, fluency, and 
consecutiveness. He chose to speak in English, 
and he spoke it so well that I could have no 
possible objection to his choice. He had a real 
command of the language; he seemed never at 
a loss for a word ; there were but few German 
idioms; the foreign accent was by no means 
marked. Of course, like Lord Brougham's French, 
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it was the language of the library rather than the 
language of the drawing-room. But it was none 
the worse for that — perhaps, indeed, ail the better ; 
for do we not know what Lord Beaconsfield has 
said, as to the limited vocabulary of fashionable 
Englishmen ? The only little slip that I noticed in 
the whole conversation was that he once used the 
word "inattackable " instead of "impregnable" — 
misled, no doubt, by a momentary reminiscence 
of his French. 

Whilst he was thus talking, I had a good 
opportunity of studying him. His was certainly 
a striking face and figure. He was clothed, like 
Faust in the opening scenes of the play, in a long 
Schlafrock or dressing gown, without which study 
seems impossible to a German. This particular 
Schlafrock was, I noticed, rather worn and shabby— 
a kind of student's armour, showing the traces of 
many a hard tussle with recalcitrant folios. On 
the feet were slippers ; round the neck was a very 
minute starchless collar turned down over a black 
necktie. I thought the face very interesting. The 
forehead hardly so high as some might perhaps 
have expected to find in so profound a scholar, 
but very thoughtful, and well developed above the 
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brows, which are arched in the shape that implies 
benevolence. The eyes, deep-set, shrewd, keen, 
far-seeing, kindly. A long researchful nose — a 
veritable SpUrnase^ or nose of a bom detective of 
history. The mouth firm set, with thin lips not 
unused to smile. The hair, remarkably thick for 
a man of his age, falling loose and long about the 
temples. The whole expression at once keen and 
benevolent 

At the time of which I am writing he was 
already an old man, but I do not think that he 
looked as old as he really was. When, a few days 
later, I pointed him out in the street to an Knglish 
lady of my acquaintance, who knew but little of 
the later developments of ecclesiasticism, as the 
celebrated leader of the Old-Catholics, her answer 
was : " Indeed ! I don*t see that he looks so very 
old. I should have thought they might easily 
have found some one much older as their leader." 

Dr. Dollinger began by giving a very lucid 
account of the origin of the dogma of Infallibility. 
Of course, he allowed that it was not an entirely 
new dogma ; it had already been broached as a 
possible truth by individual ecclesiastics, and had 
even been held by certain authorities. Pio Nono 
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had not invented it; in fact, he had but little 
inventiveness. But he was fond of novelties and 
he was ambitious to signalize his pontificate. The 
dogma itself was contradicted by history and 
opposed to common-sense. It had been carried 
in the teeth of a strenuous and wide-spread opposi- 
tion, by means many of them the reverse of 
creditable. The whole weight of the Pope*s in- 
fluence had been thrown into the scale to carry it ; 
^threats and blandishments had been freely applied 
to frighten or cajole the dissentients. In fine, the 
secret history of the institution of the dogma 
would not bear inspection. 

" Do you imagine," I asked, " that, when first 
suggested, there was a real majority against it ? " 

" There is not a doubt of it. Even amongst the 
ecclesiastics the new dogma was by no means 
popular; amongst the Catholics generally the 
feeling was dead against it But the Pope and the 
Ultramontanes were bent on having it, and the 
opposition had to give way. A Pope's influence 
is immense, in fact, irresistible when he is supported 
by his immediate entourage^ 

" And you consider, of course, the dogma to be 
a false one." 
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" I consider it not only false, but mischievous. 
It is a solution of continuity. It contradicts the 
past, and it is a fatal step in that steady centralisa- 
tion of Roman Catholicism which robs the various 
churches of their national life and makes them 
mere departments of a central bureau. France, 
and in a minor degree Austria and Bavaria, used 
each to have a church which represented the 
nation — now these churches will represent only 
Rome." 

" And you think these evil consequences can be 
checked by Old-Catholicism ? " 

" I do not know ; the future alone can show. 
But I do know that it is our duty to do what we 
can to protest against this fatal error on the part 
of Rome, and to try to maintain the historic 
continuity of the Church. 

At this point I mentioned to Dr. DoUinger that 
on the previous Sunday I had attended an Old- 
Catholic service at a church in Munich, and that, 
as far as I could judge (and I had had some 
experience in such matters), it was not to be 
distinguished from the Mass. 

** Perhaps not," he said. ** At present we have 
no fixed form of service of our own, nor do we 
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seek to offer a contrast to the old ritual. The 
main point of difference is that we are no longer 
in communion with Rome. This is in itself a 
shock to the minds of Catholics, and we would 
willingly spare them any further shock." 

** So that, for practical purposes," I said, " the 
change, however great in theory, is hardly 
perceptible ? " 

"You must remember," answered Dr. Dollinger, 
"that, in rejecting the new dogma, we have re- 
jected in advance all the developments of despotism 
which are likely to spring from it Romanists now 
can never know what they may not be called upon 
to accept. We know where we are." 

I could not help thinking that a new sect 
founded on the rejection of a mere scholastic 
dogma was not likely to appeal very forcibly to 
the imagination of the populace, so I asked 
Dr. Dollinger what progress the Old-Catholics 
were making. 

" Here, in Bavaria," he answered, " not very 
much. We are a good deal hampered by the 
Concordat. But in Baden and Prussia things 
look more promising. In fact, in Prussia the 
Government sympathizes with us." 
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" It hopes perhaps to find you more manageable 
than the Roman Catholics/' I said. 

Dr. Dollinger smiled. 

" There is a proverb in England," he said, 
"which forbids us to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. It is not for us to criticize the motives 
of a statesmanship by which what we believe to be 
a good cause is benefited." 

" And you think there is real and enduring 
vitality in the movement ? '* 

" 1 think so, most certainly." 

I for my part did not think so. The whole 
thing seemed to me to be founded on a grievance 
which was hardly a grievance at all except to 
ecclesiastical theorists. After all the camel-great 
demands on their credulity that Roman Catholics 
had swallowed already, it seemed almost ludicrous 
to be so desperately anxious to strain out this one 
little gnat. It was not with such grievances that 
Luther roused the indignation of the people. Nor 
was Dr. Dollinger, any more than Pere Hyacinthe, 
a Luther. It is one thing to be a great scholar or 
a great orator— quite another to be a great re- 
former. I ventured delicately to remind him of 
what seemed to me a somewhat parallel case 
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the history of Rongerism. He seemed surprised 
to find that I knew anything about it. That, too, 
was a revolt against one of the superstitions that 
Rome offered for the acceptance of the faithful. 
It arose on the occasion of the last exhibition of 
the so-called Holy Coat of Treves in 1844, when 
over a million pilgrims journeyed to Treves to 
have a sight of the sacred relic. A priest named 
Ronger protested and founded a small sect of his 
own. But the wedge was too small to effect a 
large or permanent cleavage. So Rongerism 
soon died out I hinted that it might be the same 
with Old-Catholicism. 

Of course Dr. Dollinger did not agree with me. 
He combated the notion vigorously. He spoke 
with some contempt of Rongerism. He agreed 
with me that the cause of rupture was in that case 
quite inadequate. In his case it was, however, 
very different. A church was nothing if it had 
not historic continuity in its beliefs and traditions. 
He and his party, in fact, now represented the true 
Catholic Church. Rome had cut herself off from 
it by the Vatican Decrees. 

I asked him what he thought of the validity 
of Anglican Orders. He answered unhesitatingly — 
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" There can be no doubt of their validity. The 
Anglican Church has the genuine Apostolical 
Succession. Even the best Roman theologians 
allow that" 

He seemed anxious to establish in his own mind 
a sense of solidarity with the Anglican Church. I 
did not wonder at this ; for the handful of Old- 
Catholics must have felt at first, and must still feel, 
very isolated. 

This is the barest outline of a long and inter- 
esting conversation. All that Dr. Dollinger said 
was said with much aniihation, and with a free use 
of that admirable series of gestures, peculiar to 
Germans, in which the forefinger gyrates in ever 
lessening circles as the argument gains in concen- 
tration, until, at last, as the climax is reached, the 
finger is applied with irresistible cogency to the 
tip of the nose. Nothing can be more fascinating 
than the preliminary movements ; nothing more 
convincing than the final touch. This last is, as 
it were, the visible coup-de-grdce which kills, for the 
moment at least, all contradiction. 

To sum up, I should call Dr. Dollinger an im- 
pressive personality. His intellect is keen ; he 
is a consummate theologian, a profound scholar; 
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his heart is true, his aspirations are noble.* But 
his cause appeals to no deep instinct of the 
human heart. It is an orchid among religionisms, 
an exotic with a certain curious beauty bordering 
on grotesqueness, the sentimentalism of vexed 
historians and outraged scholars. Not of such 
sort are the great and lasting religions of the world. 
They spring from the heart rather than from the 
head, and are written in life-blood, not printer's ink. 
And for the rest, the forms of mere Protestationismy 
having no depth of earth, are apt to spring up 
quickly, and then as quickly to wither away.f 

* Alas! these tenses should now be altered. Dr. 
DoUinger's death is announced as these pages are passing 
through the press. 

t It is hardly necessary to say that this interview took 
place whilst the Old Catholic movement was still in its 
infancy. Since then it has progressed in almost every way 
except that of gaining a real hold on the people. German is 
now used instead of Latin in the church services. Indul- 
gences are entirely abolished. Private confession is no longer 
compulsory. Celibacy is not enforced upon the clergy. The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation has been discarded. The 
Virgin is no longer worshipped. In a word^ Old Catholicism 
has developed into New Protestantism, differing from 
Lutheranism mainly in having what it considers a valid 
episcopal succession. But the masses take no interest in it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I. AND PRINCE 

BISMARCK. 

Homburg — M. Blanc — The Emperor William — Prince 
Bismarck — His appearance — His manner — His conver- 
sation — Anecdote of Field-Marshal von Wrangel. 

I FIRST met Prince — then Count — Bismarck at 
Homburg. The tiny principality, with its stand- 
ing army of twenty men and its Prime Minister 
on seventy pounds a year, had just followed the 
inexorable law of political gravitation and fallen 
into the possession of its powerful neighbour 
Prussia. Its little romance was over ; thenceforth 
Pickelhauben and the drill-sergeant 

All the same, Homburg had been a naughty 
little place. The Frenchman, Blanc by name, but 
whose profession was Rouge-et-Noir — especially 
the latter — had settled upon it as a fit centre for 
his operations. The terms he offered were too 
tempting to be declined. A princely subvention 
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for the ruler ; and, in consequence, an almost 
complete exemption of taxation for the people. 
Who could fear even a Greek, much less a French- 
man, offering such gifts ? So M. Blanc established 
himself in his usual style of princely splendour ; 
the place grew resonant of gold ; silver was nothing 
accounted of in Homburg in the days of M. Blanc. 
The paternal government salved its conscience by 
forbidding the inhabitants of the little State them- 
selves to gamble ; in fact, they had no occasion to 
do so, the golden stream flowed of itself into their 
coffers. If you were not a shop-keeper, you 
might still let lodgings, and the great ones of the 
town were not above doing this — for a sufficient 
consideration. 

It was a curious state of things, then to be seen 
in half-a-dozen different places, now confined to 
Monaco. The demon of licensed gambling has 
been driven, like the swine of old, towards the sea 
but not quite into it. And I fear that if he can 
be got over the cliffs — tamen usque recurret — he 
will scramble back again somehow. 

At Homburg I was staying with one of the 
bluest-blooded of the families of the old regime. 
And while I was with them, King William and his 
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trusty lieutenant came to the town to inspect, 
so to speak, their new estate. Homburg was 
bravely decorated for the occasion. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and it has to be worshipped. 
Besides, by that time the mercenary spirit had 
gotten such a hold of the inhabitants that they 
would have acclaimed the devil if he had been 
likely to attract a crowd of wealthy spendthrifts. 
Now kings always mean money, so William was 
welcomed in a way. 

I went to an assembly at which he was present, 
and had a good opportunity of studying him. 
Certainly a fine-looking man, well set up, with 
a distinctly benevolent face. The expression was 
that of a shrewd, sound, commonsense, untroubled 
by speculative difficulties or intellectual subtleties. 
He seemed to me to have been marked out by 
nature for a life of quiet, dignified routine, trans- 
figured by social kindness ; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he had been forced by circumstances 
and the skill with which they had been mani- 
pulated by the statesman at his elbow into the 
position of the most warlike — some would say the 
most aggressive — monarch in Europe, at whose 
word blood had flowed like water. But I am sure 
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he hated war — or hated, at least, the horrors of 
war. And he was sincerely religious, as, indeed, 
one who held the right divine of kings could hardly 
help being. He had not a trace of the hypocrite 
about him ; all those telegrams to the Empress, 
over which the wicked wags made merry, were the 
honest expression of his feelings. He was a mian 
you could hardly see without liking — a courteous, 
dignified old gentleman. Personally, I think I 
should have liked him even better than I did 
if there had not been just the suspicion of the 
drill-sergeant about him. But this is in the 
Hohenzollem blood, and gives backbone to the 
monarchy. As I looked at him, I compared 
him mentally with the Emperor of Russia 
(Alexander H.), whom I had seen a little while 
before at Ems. He, too, was dignified and im- 
pressive-looking, but the expression of the face 
was very different There was no bonhomie on the 
face of the Czar, but a settled melancholy which 
could not but strike the most superficial observer. 
Men said that it presaged a violent end ; and 
there is no doubt that the Czar himself looked 
forward to the future with constant apprehension. 
Then I studied Bismarck. A big, broad- 
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shouldered man, with pale, puffy, sodden face 
(which would have been massive but that the flesh 
was loose and flaccid), and eyes which, though 
sometimes almost fish-like in their dulness, were 
firm, unwavering, and cold as stone, except when 
they twinkled with a somewhat vindictive humour. 
Altogether, a figure and a face full of force and 
decision unhampered by petty scruples — the face of 
one who, having set himself an end, marches straight 
to it with an almost brutal frankness and directness. 
I never saw a more characteristic face. There 
are faces that surprise you, and faces that dis- 
appoint you. Count Bismarck's face did neither. 
It is the exact expression in terms of matter of the 
character now familiar to all Europe. Not only 
so, it types also the genius of the race : intensely 
individual though it is, it is also national ; it is, so 
to speak, the figure-head of the Teutonic peoples ; 
It sums up and concentrates their virtues and their 
failings. Their solid, sluggish force and massive 
selfishness ; their dreamy hopes and aspirations 
translated into action ; their poetic love of Father- 
land ; their undying devotion to beer — all this is 
written large in the broad features of their mighty 
leader. 
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I had an opportunity of listening to his conver- 
sation, and we exchanged a few words. I told 
him that I had been the Kneipgast at Gottingen 
of his old corps, the Red Hanoverians. This 
interested him, and we had a little talk on the 
subject of student-duels, of which he was said 
to have fought twenty in his time. 

In the course of the conversation that followed 
he made some characteristic remarks in his bluff 
outspoken way. One was — 

** I daresay I shall get hung up to a lamp-post 
one of these days, but until that happens, I shall 
go on as I have been going on." 

This was an allusion to his unpopularity, which 
at that time was very great, of course, in South 
Germany, and even in North Germany also. For the 
North Germans had been compelled against their 
will into the fratricidal war with Austria. And 
Bismarck went on to tell us an anecdote which 
had probably suggested the remark he had just 
made. The anecdote was about Marshal von 
Wrangel, who had at one time a great military 
reputation. He was commissioned to re-take 
Berlin from the insurgents in 1848 — a task which 
he successfully accomplished. As he was entering 
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the city, he turned to one of his staff and remarked 
with much sangfroid : " I wonder whether they've 
hung up the old woman " — the " old woman " being 
his wife, whom he had left behind in Berlin when 
he quitted it — a remark possible only to one 
long saturated with matrimonial bliss. 

A year or two later I met old Von Wrangel on 
the platform of the Potsdam station. It 'was a 
gala day of some kind — the Emperor's birthday, 
I think — and the Marshal was in full uniform and 
blazing with decorations. But he had grown quite 
childish — be was about ninety — and insisted upon 
shaking hands with me again and again, until 
gently led away by an attendant. His eccen- 
tricities were many in those days, but they were 
mostly harmless, and he was a favourite of the 
populace, who spoke of him affectionately as 
" Papa Wrangel." 

To return to Bismarck. His manner inspires 
a certain respect ; it is that of the strong man 
armed, who is confident of being able to hold his 
own and perhaps a little more. But if it is con- 
vincing, it is not persuasive — the suaviter in inodo 
is wholly lacking. And, in a diplomatist, such 
frankness and abruptness as he displays are 
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positively startling. Mentally I compared his 
manner with Lord Granville's, and thought a 
greater contrast would be impossible. 

The next time I saw Bismarck was in the one 
street of Berlin — Unter den Linden. I was 
sauntering along with a young German — himself 
a connection of the Bismarcks — ^when a gigantic 
figure clad in white cuirassier uniform bore down 
upon us at so great a rate that we had something 
to do to avoid a collision. It was Bismarck, very 
pale, very puffy, with eyes more merciless than 
ever, and an enraged and reckless look upon his 
face. I turned round and followed his course with 
my eyes, and was amused to see the rapidity with 
which he cleared himself a path on the crowded 
pavement. This was after the Franco-German 
war, when he had become the idol of the people ; 
and many hats were raised and salutes offered as 
he passed. He had just come from an interview 
with his royal master, and as this was at the time 
when the Emperor was sore at heart about the 
new Falck laws, I have no doubt the interview had 
not been a pleasant one. 

I met him once or twice again, and he always 
impressed me in the same way — with a sense of 
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power. There is something elemental about the 

man, as of some force of nature become incarnate. 

He claims to be the chosen instrument of 

Providence ; and the claim is probably well 

founded, if Providence is to be regarded as a 
specifically Teutonic Deity. 



THE END. 
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